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> CURSORY REMARKS ON UNITARIAN- 

{ IisM, AND THE ARGUMENTS BY 
WHICH If IS USUALLY SUPPORT- 
ED. 


(Continued from p. 8.) 


No. II. 


Jw proceeding with my remarks 
upon Mr. Wright’s Essays, which I 


dies 


take up, not so muth for the sake of 


“the work itself, as by way of text- 
book for examining some of the fun- 


_camental principles of Secinianism, 


3} wish to make a few remarks upon 
‘the following definition :-— What is 
inthe least contrary to reason can- 
‘not be taken as a ground of reason- 
‘ing respecting other subjects.’’ (p. 


5a. ) With this definition, abstract. 


/edly considered, I have no fault to 
Bfind ; for what is contrary to reason 
Pcannot, of course, be taken as a 
eground of reasoning: it cannot be 
true itself, much lessa basis of truth ; 
for although the soundest reason may 
mnot always enable us to apprehend 
truth, it can never really contradict 
itt But when it is implied, as is 
clearly done in what follows, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, of the hypos. 
tatical union, or of the miraculous 
conception, are among the doctrines 
that are contrary to reason, I cannot 
but protest against so bold an as- 
Mumption of the very point in dispute. 
el deny that any of these doctrines are 
an the least contrary to reason; nor 
kre they, in reality, more incompre- 
ensible than the union of soul and 
body, and many other phzenomena 
fonnected with the physical history 
olmankind. It would, therefore, be 
Hust as rational to say, that these 
Christ. Obsery. No. 194. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


facts are contrary to reason, because 
we cannot comprehend them, as to 
assert the same of the foregoing doc- 
trines on the same ground. 

Every sentence, indeed, in the para- 
graph of which this definition forms 
a part, seems open to some objec- 
tion. But I will only further ob- 
serve, that there is a fallacy in the 
process through which this reuson- 
ing is conducted by the author. He 
remarks—** What cannot be com- 
prehended cannot be a iirst princi. 
ple ; for first principles must be clear 
and indubitable. What the gene- 
rality of men cannot comprehend, by 
the exercise of common sense, must 
remain to them incomprehensible : 
and what a person does not compre- 
hend, he cannot build upon as a fun- 
damental truth. It follows, that no- 
thing which remains a mystery, or 
which cannot be comprehended, can 
be an essential doctrine of Chris- 
lianity.?? 

In the conclusion of this argument 
“an essential doctrine” is substituted 
fora ‘first principle,’ as stated in 
the first clause; and the inference 
cannot be admitted by any one, unless 
he be disposed to concede; that no- 
thing can be an essential doctrine of 
Christianity, but what is also a first 
principle. Indeed, through the whole 
of this discussion the author uses the 
three phrases, frst frrincifiles, funda- 
mental truths, and essential doctrines, 
indiscriminately, although it is evi- 
dent, that many doctrines may be 
essential, which are not fundamen- 
tal; and that even fundamental truths 
may not always be the same with first 
principles. 

It aca be added, that it is not 
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the business of common sense to 
comprehend, but to apprehend and 
to distinguish. To comprehend a 
truth requires more than common 
sense ; which, indeed, may readily 
apprehend even the abstrusest truths, 
When the terms in which they are 
conveyed have once been clearly ex- 
plained, while yet it may require 
much patient investigation and severe 
mental discipline, if not superior in- 
telligence and quickness, to compre- 
hend it; or even though it mey at 
last be found, as a whole, beyond our 
comprehension. 

I have less to object to in the po- 
sitions which tollow. 

“We certainly ought not to build 
a doctrine, much less a fundamental 
doctrine, of religion, on mere figures 
of speech. The Gospels contain 
many parables ; and we well know, 
that the design of parables is to il- 
lustrate subjects: consequently, we 
are not to expect to find first princi. 
ples in the parables of Christ. To 
regard what is parabolical as essen- 
tial doctrine, is to substitute the il- 
lustration in the place of the thing 
intended to be illustrated. In the 
New Testament, some words are 
ambiguous, and cannot be properly 
explalved, without comparing them 
with what is more clear and definite: 
of course, nothing important ought 
to be founded on such terms. Leav- 
ing what is figurative and ambiguous, 
common sense may discover the fun- 
damental doctrines of religion in the 


plain and positive declarations of 


Jesus and his Apostles. What is not 
plainly and positively asserted in the 
New Testament ought not to be re- 
garded as an essential part of Chris. 
tlan truth.” 

No essential doctrines depend on 
a single text, much less on the inter- 
pretation of a parable. They are all 
taught clearly and repeatedly, be- 
sides being illustrated in a great 
variety of ways. The true method 


of determining them, therefore, is to 
take the plain declarations in their 
obyious meaning, and to compare 


e 
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the apprehensions of them, which 
we have thus cherished, with the 
illustrations which are intended to 
elucidate them. All sober Chris- 
tians, I imagine, will be contented to 
abide by this test. 

I agree, therefore, also, on the 
whole, to the following position :— 

‘ What cannot be supported with- 
out the aid of criticism, inierence, or 
commentary, however true and im- 
portant In itself, cannot be a funda 
mental iruth of the Gospel: for fun. 
damental truths are expressed In the 
plain words of Scripture. The lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity depend 
not on the construction ef particular 
phrases: they appear on the very 
face of the Gospel history, and pre- 
sent themselves to the eye of every 
impartial reader.”’ 

But I have something to object to 
the sentiment by which this declara- 
tion is introduced.— 

“Until first principles are eSta- 
blished, no standard exists to which 
criticism can reduce what is difficult 
or uncertain: no settled ground of 
inference appears: Commentary may 
be mere conjecture : for they are the 
stamina and elements of all further 
knowledge, We may expect to find 
them expressed with clearness, not 
merely ina few detached passages, 
but in the discourses at large, de- 
livered by Jesus and his Apostles, 
not sketched in faint cclours, bu! 
making a prominent figure.” 

In the first place, I do not think it 
a safe practice to rest much stress 
upon what we may expect in a reve- 
jauion from God. We must take the 
revelation thankfully, as it is given 
to us; and must be content often (0 
find it different from our anticipa 
tions. The Jews expected no good 
thing to come out of Nazareth. ‘They 
expected their Saviour to be a tem 
poral prince ; and, because they 
would not receive what they did no 
expect, they fell into fatal apostasy: 
—Secondly, I have already assignee 
some reasons for denying, that, wil! 
first principles are established, " 
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standard exists, to which criticism 
ean reduce what ts difficult or uncer- 
tain; for though it should never be 
a settled point, what are first princi- 
ples, and what are not, every position 
may still be established or disproved, 
by applying the received rules of in- 
rerpretation to the language of Scrip- 
ture, Which may be supposed either 
to confirm or to confute that position. 
Jt is, indeed, of high importance to 
determine what doctrines are essen- 
tiz], and what are of secondary vaiue, 
yet not so much in order to discover 
standards of reference for the esta- 
blishment of othertruths, as symbols 
oi agreement, according to which 
those who follow the same interpreta- 
tion may worship and unite together. 

But the sentiment, from which I 
most dissent in thie part of the work, 
is that which fellows.— 

“Ifevery thing in which the fol- 
lovers of Jesus differ was laid aside, 
they would be found to retain the 
first principles of Christianity. In 
fact, their differences relate princi- 
pally to things which Cirist never 
taught, at least in plain unambiguous 
terms.”’ 

Can it be other than a first princi- 
ple of Christianity to ascertain what 


is the character of Christ, its Au- 
‘thor; to determine whether or not 
» Deity is to be ascribed to him, whe- 
‘ther he is a created being, or the 
- uncreated 


God, the Creator and 
Maker of all things? Whatever be 
the truth in this question, it is, doubt- 
less, a question upon first principles ; 
and those who answer it differently 


are of different religions: and al- 


though much practical excellence 


Flay possibly comport with minor 
-misapprehensions ef the Gospel, yet 
| Certainly the misapprehension of so 
awful a mystery—a misapprehension 
attended with this grave consequence, 
that either one of the contending 
parties must be involved in the guilt 


of worshipping a creature with the 
pping 


/“orship due to the Creator, or the 
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other in that of denying to the Lord 
who bought them the glory due unto 
his name, cannot bea matter of slight 
moment. I admit, indeed, as our 
author says, ‘ that superior plety and 
rectitude of heart and life which the 
Gospel requires can be produced 
only by the influence of its leading 
principles.” 

But it sull remains a question, 
what constitutes that superior piety 
and reciiiude of heart and life which 
the Gospel requires. Who shall 
determine to whem this high distinc- 
tion belongs, but God who knows the 
heart? We may indeed trace effects 
of it in many instances ; and * wher- 
ever it is produced we may safely 
conclude that the first principles of 

‘hristianity are received and ope- 
rate; for, as there can be no effect 
without-a cause, the effects peculiar 
to the Gospel cannot be produced 
Without the influence of its princi- 
ples.” 

But we are liable to mistake in this 
matter, and to imagine that the heart 
is right towards God, merely because 
we see the conduct decorous towards 
men. What, I would ask, is meant 
by the heart being right towards 
God? And can this holy disposition 
exist unconnected with the peculiar 
truths of Christianity ? Can Aés heart 
be right with God who regards Christ 
as God, if he be a created being ; or 
which, if he be God, considers him 
as less? And consequently, can an 
inference be justly drawn with cer- 
tainty from a correct line of conduct 
or a benevolent character to the 
soundness of the creed which form- 
ed that character and regulated that 
conduct ? Much encouragement may, 
indeed, be derived from the support 
afforded to dying Christians, and from 
the assured and even triumphant an- 
ticipations of future beatitude, which 
they are sometimes permitted both 
to enjoy and to express. Generally 
speaking, it must be a true faith that 
produces such an effect; and, in 
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point of fact, Christians often do re- 
ceive comfort from the evidence 
which such a spectacle affords as to 
the scundness of their religious prin- 
ciples. But evenin the best authen- 
ticated cases of happy deaths, it would 
be unsafe to infer the correctness of 
a speculative, and especially of a 
peculiar, theological crecd from such 
instances; because the comfort and 
the triumph may possibly spring, 
not from the fecudiar creed of the 
individual, but, In spite of it, from 
some better principles received with 
it; and we must be leit at last to 
search for our principles and doc- 
trines in the plain declerations of 
Scripture, and to make Revelation 
itself its own interpreter. If] were 
asked, what are the first principles 
of all religion (taking the word Re- 
Jivion in its largest sense,) I should 
answer, that St. Paul has determined 
them to be the eternal power and 
(‘odhead of the Creator, together 
with that inextinguishable conviction 
of the natural conscience, that all 
who dischey his laws are worthy of 
death. (Rom. i. 20—32.) IfI were 
asked, what are peculiarly the first 
principles of Christianity, I should 
answer, that the same authority has 
determined them to be repentance 
from dead works, faith towards God, 
the doctrine of baptism, and of laying 
ono! hands, and of resurrection of 
the dead, and of eternal judgment, 
(Heb. vi. 1, 2.) If I were asked fur- 
ther, what is the grand fundamental 
truth of the Gospel, I should still 
adopt the apcstolic language, and 
say, Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ; (1 Cor. iii, 115) a text 
which is further illustrated by our 
Saviour, saying, ‘* Whosoever hear. 
eth these sayings of mine and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a 
rock.” But with regard to essential 
doctrines, nothing more, I think, can 
be determined, than that all are en. 
titled to that denomination without 
which we can neither haye a right 


Feb. 


on Unitartanisin. 


conception of our own condition, or 
of the relation in which we stand to 
God, nor be disposed to come to him 
rightly. That all persons, Calling 
themselves Chri istians, agree in these 
doctrines, is more than can be affirm- 
ed. Still, however, I do not hesi- 
tate to subscribe to many of the 
maxims which the author advances 
as fundamental. 

Such are some of his statements ; 
but I greatly object to his deductions 
from them. I may exemplify this 
by a reference to his deductions from 
the maxim, that God is a I’ather, and 
acts in the relation of a Father to all 

mankind ; from which Mr. Wright 
infers the great improbability of 
eternal punishments. The unlearn- 
ed Christian may judge between 
these conflicting opinions, by com- 
paring each of them with the lan- 
guage of Scripture, as the question 
at issue Is not, what a being, who is 
love, is Zke/y to do, but what he has 
declared he wi// do. It appears ob- 
vious to common sense, and may 
strike even the most unlearned Chris. 
tian, that our buman deductions from 
the scriptural declaration, * Ged is 
love,’ ought not to be set in opposi- 
tion to his own repeated declara- 
tions, that the punishment of the 
wicked shail be eternal, Itis more 
likely that we should be mistaken in 
our reasoning from his revealed 
character and relationship to man- 
kind, than in our sense of his plain 
words, declaring his own intentions, 
in intelligible terms, like the follow- 
ing: ‘These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment ; 3? (Matt. 
xxv. 46;) ‘who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the 
elory of his power.’? (2 Thess, 1. 9.) 
God is not only love; He is truth 
also: and surely those who venture 
to dispute his revealed word, becaus¢ 
it is at variance with their own cot: 
ceptions of his revealed character, ©! 
with a view to find relief from a v2 


riety of gloomy apprehensions, an¢ 
attain 


to more cheering yiews © 
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fyturity, ought to beware of such 
texts as speak of them that perish 
because they receive not the truth, 
that they might be saved. (2 Thess. 
ii. 10.) What indeed ts this, but 
doing the very thing against which 
Mr. Wright has often cautioned his 
yeaders—introducing, as essentials 
of Christianity, doctrines built upon 
inferences and arbitrary expositions 
of ambiguous words and figurative 
passages of Scripture? Nor, indeed, 

has Mr. Wright correctly stated even 
that fact, on the warrant of which 
teaches us what declarations of Scrip- 
ture we must believe, and what we 
may safely reyect; for all men donot 
agree, as he insinuates, in regard to 
the revealed character and relation- 
ship of God to m: oe That God 
isa Father, indeed, admitted by 
all. But some sadiseaai that in the 
hiehest sense of the term, he is so to 
those only who are made his chil- 
dren by adoption and grace, accords 
ing to what our Lord said to the 
Jews, “If God were your Father, 
you would love me.’ (John viii. 42.) 
God is love also, it is granted ; but 
wrath is ascribed to him as well as 
love; and there are children of his 
wrath as well as children of his love. 
We are all born, subject to his wrath 
(Eph. il. 3.) which is revealed from 
Heaven against all ungodiiness and 


be 


- unrighteousness of men, who hold 


the truth in unrighteousness (Rom. 


81. 18;) for which thing’s sake the 
F wrath of God cometh on the children 
§ of disobedience. 
» written also of certain 
sinners, that he 


(Col. iii. 6.) Its 
impenitent 
Sware in his ss 
“They shail not enterinto my rest 5” 
(Heb. iii, 113) and, not to muli iply 
quotations, the heavens and the earth, 
by the same word, are kept in store, 
reserved unto fire ag the day of 
judement and perdition of ungodly 
men’? (2 Pet. ili. 7.) Are’we, then, 
‘io reject these declarations, while 


2) 


Ve receive the others ? 


rain st 


To be continued.) 


On the early Extension of Chiristiani:y 


To the Editor ofthe Chri 


Juan Observer, 


Your correspondent, Conrempna- 
tor, In your Number for November 
last, proposes the ote tons. 
tions: “ Has the Gospel been gene- 
rally propagat ed; and have the na- 
lions afterwards apostatized’ Or has 
it been diffused only through the 
Roman empire; and is it not to be 
sentto all the world until after the 
conversion of the Jews ?’ 

Iwill not venture to call the fol- 
lowing remarks ** a solution ef these 
questions 3”? butif he will accept of 
an ‘ opinion,” igi he seems in- 
clined to do at pinning of his 
communic: 


jr Re . 
.) mine 1§ at his Sere 


tie 


Lis 


vice, if you ink | it apeners of inscr- 
tion. 

a a ies alla 

i hope hat he will excuse my re- 

versing the order of the questions, 

and mot venturing to give even an 


: . "2 Marinmvde ni 
ectve YCrviangs at 


opinion on the res! AVE | 


which the whole world witlibe evan- 
relized and the Jews converted. 

We have decisive evidence that 
the Gospel had passed beyond the 
jimits of the Romu: »empire, even in 
the Apostolic ave. The Charch at 


Bp, _ os iG 
Babylon is proof sul 


I believe t 


cient. 
early 


° 
> | QOmnDe wriftfepre 
Oat SONIC writers 


took the texts to w ene your corres 
pendent refers, literally, and suppos- 
ed that all n thes had 1e€ ceite d the 
Gospel; but I apprehend that the 
expressions cnployed do not re- 
quire, or even th common tsuge war- 


, tht Ss conclusion 
most comiponty 
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14: % Pais Gospel ef the kingdom 
shall be J, eapagins din all the world.” 
r0m. Xx. 18: “ Petr sound went iiivs 
all the earth, and their words 9 the 
ends of the world,” te beatin Tx 
osxemevns, Which Is the Ser 
translation of the nineteen th “ im. 
Acts. xx!v. 53 “4 mover of: 
among a@ll the Jews throughout the 
world.” ‘ihe word here usc un- 
doubtedly implies the habitable world 
in general; but it is used in a re- 


” A, 
stricted sense by the Seventy, and 
applied to the Babylonian emptre, 
(Is. xill, 11. xiv. 17.,) and to the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israch— 
(Isaiah xxiv. 4.) In the same man- 
ner it is used to designate the Ro- 
manempire. Luke it. 1: “d/l the 
world should be taxed ;” and probdae 
Diy (Acts XI. 28.) “a sreul dearth 
throughout all the world.” Similiar 
expressions were constantly used in 
speaking of the Roman empire, and 
extravagant hyperboles were framed 
to flatter the “Scnatum populumque 
Romanum, totius mundi dominos, 
domitores orbis et presules: qul 
cum guicquid subjacct carlo, pene- 
trarent triumphis....subjugatum vir- 
tute sua orbem totum qua terra pro- 
fenditur, proprio limite signaveruut.” 
(Onthici Cosmographia. sub. in.) 

Another expression (0 xo7us5) 1s 
used, Row.i.8: “ Your faith is spoken 
of throughout the whole world ;” but 
#t is also used in a general manner, 
by no means conveying an idea of 
the whole babitable globe. ‘ Zhe 
Pharisces said....Pehold the world ts 
gone after him,’? John xii. 19. Jesus 
answered him, “ J sfake ofienly to the 
world,’ John xviil. 20. 

I believe that only two passages 
remain; Matt. xvi. 20, * preached 
every where,” wav/jeys; and Col. 1. 
23, * rhe hofie of the Gosfel which ye 
have heard, and which was preached 
ro every creature which is under hea- 
ven.’ IT should understand the for- 
mer of these passages only to mean 
that they went wherever they could, 
and preached the Gospel wherever 
they went; and I conccive that the 
latter is intended to display the ful- 
ness and freedom of the Gospel dis- 
pensation, which had been preached 
to the Colossians, who, as the Apos- 
tle had just observed (ver. 2},) were 
‘sometimes aillenated,’? &c.—lIt ap- 
pears from the context that this was 
his design, and that he only meant 
that every creature under heaven was 


included in the invitations of the 


Gospel, without the restrictions of 
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former dispensations; and that he 
who thirsted, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile, bond or free, might take of the 
water of life freely. 

i bave remarked nothing respect. 
iny historical evidence, because the 
passages ln question, as Luderstand 


them, do not seem to require it; ond 
because I inave already said, po: TS, 
more than enough. I con Ve 


ever, close this paper witho.  as.u- 
tioning what has been forciviy im- 
pressed on my mind by the inquiry ; 
audas I freely copiess that if bas 
been too apt to lose its effect on my- 
self, i trust that your readers will 
not be offended by my reminding 
them that whatever doubts mav arise 
as to the devree in which cur Lora’s 
commandment to “teach ail nae 
tions,” was executed by those wi.o 
first received it, there can be no 
doubt that the commandment, with 
all its awful responsibilily, has de- 
volved on us their successors. Whe- 
ther the Gospel was once known by 
nations now so degraded by supersti- 
tion and idojatry as to shew no trace 
of Christianity, is of comparatively 
little importance to us or to them 
If the fowls of the air” have * de- 
voured up” the seed, the sower must 
again go forth, and there is no Chris- 
tian Who may not assist his labours 
It certainly is not the duty of every 
man to assume the office of a mis- 
sionary. Indeed, when I consider 
what is requisite to form a suitable 
character, I cannot but attribute it to 
the special favour of God, that so 
many persons have been found quali- 
fied for the office. Yet I cannot 
doubt that if the means prescribed 
by our Saviour be zealously and un- 
ceasingly pursued—if, with a fervent 
desire for bis glory and the exten- 
sion of his kingdom, we “ fray thie 
Lord of the harvest, he will sen¢ 
forth labourers into his harvest 7 
and even he thatis so impoverishe¢ 
that he hath no other oblation may 
offer this, and he who taught us lt 
pray “Thy kingdom come,” wi! 
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| not despise the offering. Let me 
- > repeat that the command still exists. 
While it has remained unexecuted, 
numberless generations have been 
+. [swept away In ignorance. “ They 
¢ @&  waiied for light, but behold obscuri- 
a & w; for brigstness, but did walk in 
a BB dorkness: they were in desolate 
"places ‘as dead men.” They now 
‘ook tor the Sun of Righteousness. 
Joe Gentiles have come to his light, 





a. and kings to the brightness of his 
rs | rising. The kings of the earth have 
as | again stood up, the rulers have again 
sa taken conmsel together ; but it is not 
il Po oppese but to magnify the Lord, 
ag and to exalt his Anointed. Facilities, 
se suc: aS never beiore existed, now 
1's idd the voice of Providence to the 
dae command of Scripture, and involve 
io eur generation in peculiar responsi- 
no bility. And bow much remains to 
ith be done! How much must be ac. 
Je- complished before that day arrives 
he- when “the souls of those who were 
by slain for the Word of God, and fer 
sti- the testimony which they held,” and 
ace | Whoare perhaps sympathizing spec- 
ely tators of our tceble exertions, shail 
mm no loneer cry, ** Flow long, O Lord,” 
de- ul shail rise from: beneath the Altar 
ust ofGod to assemble round his ‘i brone 
ris: With that e¢reat multitude which no 
urs man can number, of all nations, and 
er kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
nise Who shall stand before the Lamb.” 
der @ 1? the prospect of that day let every 
able | ™2N seriously ask his own con- 


tto Me science, in the sight of God, what 
t so Me cxeruions he ought now to make 
tali- to extend the knowledge of Christ 
snot | “Meng the heathen. 


‘bed It > B K. 
un: 7 
vent FAMILY SERMONS —No. CX. 
ten: BM Mutt. vii. 21 ——.Voe every one that 
j the saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall en- 
sent ler into the kingdom of heaven; 
St 5 but he that doeth the will of my La- 
shed ther which is in heaven. 


may 
soe Our Lord in this chapter had been 
will  PNUne out the narrowness of the 
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way that leadeth to life everlasting, 
and the difficulty of finding it. This 
difficulty men readily acknowledge : : 
they confess that religion requires 
many sacrifices, and that a mistake 
may be cternaily injurious to their 
souls. Yet there is one very Impor- 
tant respect In which they too often 
miscalculate on the subject. They 
do not consider the exact nature of 
the difficulty, or the persons to whom 
it applies. They own that it zs diff- 
cult to find the path of life and walk 
in it, and yet act as if it were the 
easiest thing possible. Now this is 
so gross and glaring a miscalcula- 
tion, that in the affairs of the world it 
would cause a man to be regarded as 
destitute of common understanding. 
We shou!d nor trust a person who 
thought and acted so inconsistently 
in temporal matters. Yet in religion, 
where a mistake is of so much more 
importance, it is teo often viewed, 
as almost a matter of course, that 
men sbould speak one thing and act 
another; that they should believe 
the Scriptures, and yet not suffer 
one of their warnings or threatenings 
to affcct their hearts; that they 
should pray for mercy without feel- 
ing that they need it; that they 
should say, Lord, Lord, without cven 
wishing or attempting to do the will 
of him whose name they profess. 
How shall we account for this: 
There would appear, at first sight, 
to be but one plausible way of re- 
conciling the difficulty ; namely, by 
supposipg that there was no Incon- 
sistency at all; that not a syllable of 
the Scriptures was believed ; that all 
the outward profession of Christiani- 
ty was but a pretence; and that in 
speaking of the importance of the 
soul, the danger of mistake, the need 
of repentance, and faith, and holi- 
ness, and good works, not a single 
act of boner passed through the 
mind, hot a single feeling of grief, 
or joy, or penitence, touched the 
heart. This, indeed, will account for 
the difficulty ; this will be one way, 
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though, alas! an awful one, of shew- 
ine that our creed and practice are 
more reconciicable to each other 
than at first appeared. As conceal- 
ed infidels, it would be quite consis- 
tent with our views, that we should 
not ve devoted to Gud, that we sbould 
mot love and serve the Redeemer, 
that we should not hold communion 
with the Enlightener and Suanctilier 
—that we should live worldly and 
thoughtless, and indiiferent to our 
salvation, and ashamed of the cross 
of Christ, and unwilling to be “ his 
faithful soldiers end servants unto 
our lives’ end.” Ti men would 
didiv admit that this secret inlidetity 
lay at the root of their practical Inve. 


Lf ee 
# 


Calin 


iivion, it would be easy to know how 
to act towards them; but the diili- 
culty is when their proicssion Is right 
and their creed correct, yet their 
hearts untouched and thei 
ters unchanvec 
NOW, perhaps , the stronecst warn 
ing and most preper exhortation to 
such a one, if such a one there be, 


is that contained in the words of our 


pam | na 
Gilet! ac = 


a 


Saviour, Votevery one that saith unio 
we Lord, Lerd, thali enicr into the 
kingdom ofheaveny, but he that doeth 
the witl of my Father which ts in 
Heaven. Here is bis case, as well as 
that of the genuine Christian, delin- 
eated. Lach says in his belief, Lord, 
Lord! and thus far they agree: but 
the one does the wiil of God, and 
the other neglects ‘c, Tere they 
essentially differ; as also they do in 
the event which happeus to hem— 
the one bene received isto everlast- 
ing life, the other being banished into 
the blackness ef darkness for ever. 

It becomes, then, of infitiite im- 
portance to inquire, in conlormity 
with our Lord’s words, and under 
the guidance of his Lioly Spirit, 

I. Who shall vo¢ enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

II, Who sfai/ enter. 

I, Who shall zot enter the king- 
dom of heaven.—In general, when 
this question is to be answered, the 
Scriptures point out certain classes 
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of persons who shal} be excluded. 
Thus, for example, the Apostle, 
speaking of the works of the flesh, 
teaches, that those who are gulity of 
them shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God. And again, he says, * Be 
pot deceived; neither fornicators, 
nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor un- 
clean, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor reviiers, nor extor- 


uioners, shall inherit the kingdom of 


God,” 

But tn the 
particular sin is pointed cut: 
the contrary, what is mentioned is 
li iiseli right; itis an acknowicde- 
meniof allegiance to the Son of God, 
Thus the text leads us to look be- 
vond the mere negative virtue of not 
being guilty of open and gross sins, 
and beyond the mere outward ac- 
knowledgment of Christianity, in 
order to discover our real condition 
beiure our Creator. 

[tis easy to deceive both ourselves 
and others in matters of religion; 
to go far, and yet be wrong at last; 
to approach near to the right path, 
and yet never enter into it. Let us 
then consider a few points in which 
men may be said to call the Son of 
God, Lord, Lord, without being in 
reality his faithful subjects, or heirs 
io his eternal kingdom, 

We may begin with baptism. Here 
in a parucular manner we make the 
acknowledement In the text 3 for we 
are expressly bapiized in the name ot 
the Father, and of the Son, and o 
the Holy Ghost; and solemnly de 
vote ourselves in that sacrament (0 
live to the praise and glory of God. 

The biessings, moreover, of bap: 
tism, rightly administered and re 
ceived, are doubtless great and hig) 
ly important. Even in the lowes 
view of this sacrament it admits wu 
to all the external privileges of the 
church, end renders us interested 1! 
the means of grace and salvation— 
Yet it is very possible to go thu 
far, and not to have put one activ! 

step in the way of true religion.— 
it is very possible to be broug"’ 


words of our Lord no 
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thus to the porch of the Christian 
temple, and never to have entered 
its hallowed walls. Andin this man- 
ner many persons deceive them- 
sclves reposing upon the effects ofa 
sacrament which, though of high and 
indispensable importance, may have 
taken place in numberless cases 
without being followed by one spark 
of practical Christianity. Men may 
grow up aS earthly and sensual, and 
as much without God in the world, 
as though they had never been bap- 
tized; while, perhaps, they are trust- 
ing to the privileges of a sacrament 
which their whole conduct proves 
has produced no one moral or spiri- 
tualimpression on their hearts. 

But we may go farther ;-——in addi- 
tion to baptism we may possessa 
correct crecd, and’ may be well ac- 
quainted with those forms of sound 
words in which the Scriptures them- 
selves, or the church of Christ, have 
embodied the doctrines of our holy 
faith. All these may be understood, 
and remembered, and believed ; and 
yet our religion be, after all, nothing 
more than the outward acknowledge. 
ment of Lord, Lord, while in our 
hearts we deny, and in our conduct 


‘ we oppose, the Redcemer whom we 
_ profess to worship. 


If we require 
the strongest possible proof of this, 


it is, that even the devils, as St. 
_ James teaches, believe as correctly 
and as firmly as ourselves. 
» our Saviour was upon earth they ex- 
' pressly addressed him, “ Jesus, thou 
© Son of God.” 

more, if our religion be but the ac- 
' knowledg ment of a cold and lifeless 


When 


And what do we 


creed, every article of which is con- 
tradicted by the general tenor of our 
conduct? What can it profit us to 


_ Say, 1 believe in God, when in works 
|we deny him? to profess faith in a 
| Redeemer, when we disobey his 
Commands, and are not conformed to 
his Spirit? to acknowledge a Holy 
Ghost, when we neither seek his in- 


fluences nor live under his direction? 
Yet we may go still farther: we 
Christ. Obsery. No. 1°94. 
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may even mix with the assemblies 
of the faithful, and offer up ‘he same 
prayers with them, aod amidst ali our 
religion be no more than an outward 
profession. It is easy to conceive ofa 
man using the language of the most 
intense devotion, without one holy 
thought passing through his mind. 
If we follow him from the house of 
God to his retirement, we shail, per- 
haps, see him the saine heedless, of 
ignorant,or hardened being as betore. 
He did not seriously wish tor mercy, 
though with his lips he impiored it: 
his prayer was but a more sos“emn 
mockery: he said Lord, Lord, while 
other lords had rule over hiin 3 
while evil lusts and passions, unho- 
ly tempers and worldly appetites, 
brought him into sabjection, and 
turned his prayer into sin. 

We may even go still farther :--A 
Man may enjoy, in a certain way, the 
ordinances of religicn. His prayer 
may not be wholly isincere He 
may read the Scriptures and attend 
to the discourses of the pulpit witha 
sort of pleasure, and yet his religion 
not advance one step beyond ‘hat 
inenticned inthe text. Would it cure 
a man of any particular disease of 
body to listen even with pleasure to 
a discourse in which his case was 
skilfully considered, while he refused 
to adopt the remedy prescribed '— 
Would it be sufficient towards the 
accomplishment of a journey that we 
were well acquainted, in theory, with 
the roads to be travelled over, while 
we were silting idle and unconcern- 
ed, without taking the pains to set 
one stepin them?! Neither will it 
profit us that we have heard of the 
heavenly mansion, and have been 
taught the way, and can tell, as a 
matter of information, its length and 
breadth, its difficulties and encour- 
agements, where it begins and how 
it will end—what is the gate of ad- 
mission to it, and how we are to be 
supported in it, if with all our know- 
ledge we fail in our practice—if we 
content ourselyes with heedlessly 

M 





78 
inspecting the map of our journey, 
when we shouldbe proceeding active- 
ly towards its accomplishment. In 
short, neither what we feel, nor what 
we think, nor what we speak, will be 
enough. Neither the privileges of 
our baptism, hor the correctness of 
our creed, nor the outward fervour 
of our devotions, will be sufficient 
evidence of the safety of our state. 
‘These have all existed in thousands, 
who at the last day shall discover that 
their form of goditness was without 
the nower, thei fair profession with- 
out true conversion of heart, and con- 
sequenuy their hopes built upon the 
sand, and all their proud edifice of 
self-complacency ready to crumble In 


the dust. ** Many,” said our Saviour, 
“will say unio mein that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in tiy 


name, and in thy name have cast out 
devils, and in thy name done many 
wonderful works? And then wiil I 
proiess uito them, I never kuew you: 
departirom me yethat work Iniguity.” 

If, then, the gate be so strait, the 
way 50 narrow, the possibilities of 
self deception so numcrous, and the 
consequences of mistake so fearful, 
what diligence should we give to 
muke our calling and election sure! 
If so many shall fail of entering, how 
important the inquiry, who shal/ en- 
ter and how we may ascertain the 
fact in our own case ! 

II. Under this impression, let us 
consider the second branch of the 


subject, namely, who sal/ enter the 


kingdom of heaven. 
Our Lord, then, teaches us to look 
much higher than all that has been 


hitherto described, and which may 


exist, as we have seen, in many who 
are yet very far from the kingdom of 
God. He instructs us to view reli- 
gion as a personal, an influential, a 
practical principle. He attaches the 
hopes of glory not to a formal ac- 
knowiedg ent, a dead creed, but to 
“doing (he will of our Father which 


is in heaven.” Here, then, a ques- 


tion arises, What 7s the will of God? 
Foran answer to which we can apply 
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only to the sacred Scriptures. If we 
trust to our own understanding in an 
affair so important, we may deceive 
ourselves with a false peace. We 
may take the dictates of our own Ima- 
gination for the will of God, and thus 
think ourselves safe, when we are 
surrounded with danger. But look- 
ing for his will where he himself has 
revealed it, and trusting to his Holy 
Spirit to direct us in the search, we 
cannot be deceived; and we have, 
moreover, the additional satisfaction 
of knowing that whoso wiil do that 
will shall know of the doctrine whe- 
ther it be of God. 

The Scriptures, then, inform ug, 

This 1s the will of God that ye be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, whom he hath 
sent ;” and again, * Z%zs is the will 
of God, even your sanctification.” 
Thus both the faith and the holiness 
of the Christian are conformable to 
the will of God; and in considering 
that will In its connexion with the 
blessing mentioned in the text, nel- 
ther of these points can be safely 
omitted. Their union is the pertec- 
tion of Christian doctrine, and the ex- 
emplification of that union in the heart 
and conduct the perfection of the 
Christian life. Let us briefly touch 
upon both. 

In the first place, then, the will of 
God, we have seen, Is the sanctifica- 
tion of the Christian. This includes 
various particulars :—that we should 
know him, acknowledge him, love 
him, prefer him to every created ob- 
ject, ix our hearts and affections upon 
him, and cherish towards him the 
deepest sensations of awe and vene- 
ration, the liveliest emotions of love 
and gratitude. It includes further 
the submission of our wills to his, and 
that we humble ourselves under his 
mighty hand. It supposes commu 
nion with him, so as to derive from 
his fulness daily supplies of grace ant 
holiness ; living for him and to him; 
enjoying his favour, and walking! i 
the light of his countenance. 

Again ; this sanctification of heat 
and life, which is the will of God 
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renders the Christian fruitful in good wasa child of wrath even as others; 
works towards his fellow-creatures, the judgments of God, both in this 


as well as makes him waik humbly 
with his Creator. He learns to love 
his neighbour as himself; to exhibit 
towards all men the kindness, the 
nieckness, the lowliness of the Chris- 
tian Character. ‘To the government 
under which he lives he is dutiful and 
loyal; to magistrates, and those in 
authority over him, he is peaceable 
and submissive 3 to those with whom 
he transacts the daily affairs of life 
he is just, and open, and honest, and 
sincere; to his immediate connexions 
he is affeciionate and kind; in a 
word, towards all men be endeavours 
to cherish that mind which was also 
in Christ Jesus, whose example he 
imitates, and by whose Spirit he is 
supported, 

‘Thus, doing the will of God, living 
saberly, righteously, and godly in the 
world, raised above the vanities of 
hic, prepared for heaven, and longing 
for its enjoyment, the true Christian 
evidences that bis religion is not a 
mere external profession, a cold un- 
availing acknowledgment of Lord, 


Lord ; but that it is what our Saviour 


described it to be, and what alone can 


) bring a man peace at the last. 


But sanctification is not the whole 


of the will of God which concerns 
the Christian, for sanctification can 


low only from a true and lively faith 


in the Redeemer ; and hence, in the 
jove 


second place, we find, as was just 


) observed, that ¢his also is the will of 
God, that we believe in Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent. 
former without the latter, is to look 
| lor good fruit froma wild and barren 


To expect the 


stock, It is utterly impossible that 
one good word, or thought, or work, 


be single grace or virtue truly con- 
: formable to the will of God can exist 


Where this principle is deficient ; 


for without faith it is impossible to 
Please God, 


By, fact, the will of God is, that the 
istian should be both happy and 
Sy sin he had lost both: he 


world and another, were set in array 
against him, and no human method 
of escape wasopen. By the Gospel 
he is restored to both; by faith in 
Christ he is justified, and by the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit he is sanc- 
tified. ‘To trust, therefore, simply 
and entirely by faith in the Redeemer 
for salvation, and to bring forth the 
corresponding fruits of holiness in 
the life and conduct, is to do the will 
of God. 

In conclusion, how interesting and 
important is this subject! If we 
value our souls, if we have any desire 
to obtain salvation, how necessary is 
it to ascertain our true state in the 
sight of our Creator! Let this be 
our great aim amidst the affairs of 
the world: Let us look beyond the 
littleness and the brevity of the pre- 
Sent scene to that world to which we 
are hastening, and which every pass- 
ing day and hour is bringing nearer 
tous. TZhere it will profit us nothing 
that we have named the name of 
Christ, if we have not placed our 
trust In him for salvation, and depart- 
ed from iniquity, and lived and died 
in his faith and fear. Examine your- 
selves, therefore, whether you are in 
reality, as well as in profession, in 
the faith: try your ownselves; and 
may the great Searcher of hearts 
mercifully direct us to a true know- 
ledge of our condition, and guide our 
feet into the ways of truth! 


ae 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
ALLow me to offer a few remarks 
which occurred on the perusal of 
some judicious observations, on the 
seventh and cighth verses of the 
thirteenth chapter of Hebrews, con- 
tained in your Number for Decem- 
ber. I shall first observe that the 


words of the Apostle are, in our trans- 
lation, somewhat obscurely rendered, 
though in a manner very similar to 
that of many of the modern transla- 
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tions; the words of some of which 
Tshall quote. The term “ExSaris, 
sionifies end, termination ; aid 1s 
thus used by Polyhins. tay éxcarw 78 
WoAE 83, theend of tbe war 3 end avaln 
ou HOT dh F4Y eAmi de Exe eo 8s FHS exe reds, 
the attack nul terinibating eccordmg 
toexpectation. The Apostle appears, 
In the exhortation contained in the 
sevenih verse, to refer parucularly to 
the death of those pious individuals 
whom he holds out as models of imi- 
tation, including also the whole tenor 
of their exemplary lives. This is 
the opinion of Schleusner in his 
translation, or rather paraphrase, of 
part of this verse, “Avacleopas is ren- 
dered by Hesychius Gaze; therefore 
THY Eexcarl THe averloody s literally 
means the end of l\ife, that is death ; 
avery Common mode of circumlocu- 
tion in Greek authors. The Romaick 
version of the New Testament ren- 
ders it ro réAog TH¢ cvvaverleogys, the 
end of whose conversation, or com- 
merce with mankind. Luther, in his 
accurate and nervous translation of 
the Scriptures, which is sull consi. 
dered in Germany as a standard 
work for the purity of its language, 
translates the seventh verse as fol- 
lows : * Recollect your teachers, who 
have spoken to you the word of God, 
whose end consider, and imitate their 
faith.””. The Dutch translation of 
1609 runs thus:  Recollect: your 
predecessors, who have spoken to 
vou the word of God: (and) follow 
their Faith, viewing the issue (of 
their) walk.” In the Danish version, 
1717, itisthus rendered: “ Remem- 
ber your leaders, who have spoken to 
you the word of God; the end of 
whose conversation consider, (then) 
follow after the faith.” 

The elegant, stereotype edition of 
the New Testament in French, ac- 
cording to the version of Maitre de 
Sacy, lately published in Paris, for 
the use of poor French Catholics, 
under the superintendence of Mr. 
Leo, a German Protestant divine, 
whose great labour, care, and atten» 


tion in watching over this work, ren- 
der tim worthy of the assistance of 
all those who teel an interest in 
spreading the Scriptures, gives this 
verse somewhat differently from the 
version of David Martin, Bosie, 1760, 
as revised by Pierre Roques. The 
difference, however, is verbal, and 
does not affect the poi In question, 
In the former it js expressed thus :— 
Ver. 7. “ Souvenez-vous de vos con- 
ducteurs, qui vous ont annoncé la 
parole de Dieu, et imitez leur foi, 
considérant quelle a é'€ l’issue de 
leur vie. 8. Jesus Christ est le 
meme, hier, et aujourd’hui, et le sera 
eternellement.” In the latter, thus: 
—Ver.7. ‘Souvenez-vous de vos 
conducteurs, qui vous ont porté la 
parole de Dieu, et imités leur fol, en 
considérant quelle a €:é Vissué de 
leur vie. 8. Jesus Christ a e1é le 
meme hier, et aujourd’hul, et il lest 
aussi eternellement.’’ 

In the Italian translation of Dioda- 
ti, 1607, it runs as follows :—Ver. 7, 
*“ Recollect your conductors who 
have preached to you the word of 
God; whose fait imitate, consider- 
ing the end of their conversation.” 

The Spanish Bible, 1569, common: 
ly called Bible de VOurs, gives it 
thus:—-Ver. 7. “Remember your 
pastors who have spoken to you the 
word of God; whose faith imitate, 
considering what has been the issue 
of their conversation,” 

The Portuguese Testament (Am- 
sterdam, 1712,) translated by Father 
Joam Ferreira a cd’ Almeida, gives the 
seventh verse thus: ‘ Remember 
your conductors” (in the margin, pas 
tors, guides, or leaders,) ** who have 
spoken to you the word of God: 
whose faith imitate, considering what 
was the end of their conversation.” 

Our present translation of the 
seventh verse is the only one which 
uses the word “ ruler,” a word whieh 
appears to me somewhat too sirone: 
Hycuwey in Greek, may be expresse® 
as properly, though, perhaps, 0% 
quite so literally, by teacher or lea 
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er, as is done ?n most of the modern 
-yersions 3 and it gives a more just 


idea of the n.ildness of the primitive 
Christians, who used to their disci- 
ples persuasion rather than coercion. 
Luter renders nyeuay, teacher, in 
every instance of its occurrence, 
where dominion of some kind Is not 
clearly indicated. In the above two 
yerses, it will be observed that there 
is great difference in the punctuation, 
might jead to the idea that 
they imimediately referred to each 
other. Bur although JS. very satis- 


-factoilly proves that the seventh and 


eirhth verses do pot connect well to- 
eccher, yet they have in some of our 
old transiations been joined into one 
verse. In “the New Testament, 
translated out of Greek, by Theodore 
Beza; Englished by L. Tomson, im. 
printed at London by Christopher 
Barker, 1587;” the passage runs 
thus:—-"* Remember them which 
have the oversight of you, which have 
declared unto you the word of God : 
whose faith follow, considering what 
hath been the end of their conversa- 
Jesus Christ yesterday, and 
to-day, the same also is forever.” A 
black-letter Bible of 1615 renders the 


Fabove passage preciscly in the sume 
Way, jolning the two verses Into one, 


with this sole difference, that at the 
the word * conversation,” 


lull stop. In an octavo copy of the 


Testament, printed at Edinburgh, 


1812, there is a semicolon at the end 


of their conversation.’ 


J. S. asks if the verb 7s may not 
be properly supplied after * Jesus 
Christ,” in the eighth verse, $0 as to 
This 
to be pertectly correct, 
rom its being introduced into the 
vany of the translations of 
The Spanish version 


ierally, and omit the verb. 
PHILO, 


Extract from Cecil’s Life of Cadogan. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tire following extract from the life 
of the Honourable and Rev. Bromiley 
Cadogan, written by the late Mr. 
Cecil, appears to be so weli adapted 
to some circumstances of the present 
times, that | should be glad to see it 
inserted 1p your miscellany. 

MONITOR, 


“ About the year 1790, Mr. Cacoe 
gan was to undergo a trial of another 
sort. An Antinomian preacher at- 
tempted at Reading to disseminate 
his pernicious principles; of whom 
I shall take more notice than, per- 
haps, such characters deserve, in or- 
der to place Mr. C. as an example, 
before the eyes of young ministers, 
especially such es may have to en- 
counter difficulties of the like kind, 

‘lo be intelligible to every reader 
it may be necessary first to observe, 
that Antinomianism is an error 
which sets up the grace of God In op- 
position to his government: accord- 
ingly, it makes light of the evil of 
sin, the necessily of repentance, and 
the evidence and cxcellence of hoii- 
ness; and allthis upon the specious 
pretence of exaliing and glorifying 
the work of Christ. But the work of 
Christ was not only to die/or the sins 
of his people, but also to save his 
people from their sins; and to fulfil 
his great evangelical promise of put- 
ting * his law imo their hearts, and 
writing it in their minds,’ and‘ caus- 
ing them to walk in his statutes, and 
keep his judgments and do them,’ 
The truth, theretore, ¢ as it isin Je- 
sus,’ respects both what he does for 
them, and what he does in them: but 
as half the truth is a lie, so this is the 
lie called Antinomianism, that mys- 
tery of iniquity of which we are 
speaking. 

‘‘ Mr. Broughton, in his dictiona- 
ry, under the article ntinomians, 
says, ‘they were certain heretics,who 
first appeared in the year 1535,’ and 
that “they were so called, because 








a 


they rejected the Jaw, as of no use 
under the Gospel dispensation, > Bu 
those who examine their fine Liles 
will find that this mystery of intgul- 


Ly, as well as othei PS, vepgpah {O work 
even lithe Apostles’ days. Accoide 


ingly we find St. Paul, afer having 
stated the doctrine ui jusUitcation by 
faith, making a stand aveinst this 
perversion of the doctrine, ia the 
sixth chapter of his Ivptstle to the 
Romans :—' What shall we sey then? 
Shall we continue in siti, that grace 


fe on on 


i 3 Pr & 1%/, , 
may abound? God forbid? We Snd 


him lamenting with tears the Anu- 
nomifanism which prevailed even in 
soenr.yastace of Christianity. * Ma- 
ny walk’ (7. e. as professed discipies) 
Sof whom I have toid you often, and 


now tell you even weeping, that they 


are the enemics of the cross otf 


Christ, whose end is destruction, 
vhose God is their beliy, and whose 
elory is in their shame ; who mind 
earthly things.’ Against this error 
we also find St. James end St. Jonn 
jabouring throuch their Epistles, and 
St. Peter and St. Jude in theirs, 
striving together for the true faith 
of the Gospel, and proving, with St. 
Paul, that ‘without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.’ ” 

“But to return to the preacher 
who came to Reading ; Lougist, from 
the account I have received, to clear 
aim tromany attempt at os 
his p rinciples, us thany others fh. 


cone: he spoke out, istid aire re 


aa gte 14> le c } LV LRG WY, * $57 o> 
veCaAhnie woo Gail c, § a°'7AUi Ye AWist Gist “4 
I, ppp P hy eyt iva Put ,EP ew cigs 13 
HOWwWEeEVEr, that Be COMM SAV OF GOs Cie 
verted Mr. C. frem the straiecht line 


snd scriptural course he had been 
pursuing ; and my design, in dweil- 
ing on this period of his Hitec is, to 
calithe attention of my brethren in 
the ministry to the wise and success- 
ful method which he took in subvert- 
ing error by establishing truth. 
**T could name more than one ho- 
vest and zealous minister, who,when 
has seen a flock in dangers of this 
(ind, bas indeed been anxious to se- 
cure them from the mischiefs, but 
has erred greatly as to the right way. 


le 
i. 
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For while the fanatic has been set. 
ting aside all practical godliness jp 
his way of establishing two or three 
ductrinal points, the regular pastor 
has cudeavoured to counteract the 
ervor, by insisting so much on frac. 
tical topics and obligations as seem. 
icly to abandon the foundation upon 
which aione they can be successful. 
by toualt. L this Is attemplng tore. 
ove crrors of one kind by errorsof 
another, Phe meanest peasant might 
perceive, that however firm a hold 
tbis minister had taken of the end or 
practical part of St. Paul’s Episiles, 
lie bad delivered up the full posses. 
sion of the beginning, or doctrinal 
part, to be mangled by the fanatic, 
Nothing can establish error more 
than such a practice as this; yet 
this is a mistake into which even 
men of eminence have fallen. 

“« But he trom whom ‘all holy 
desires, all good counsels, and all 
just works do proceed,’ preserved 
cur brother from turning out of the 
narrow path he had to beep, either 
to the right hand or to the left. 
Whatever separate part of God's 
counsels an crroneous teacher was 
exclusively adopting, Mr, C. wisely 
determined to preach the w/ole coun 
selof God. Ife wouid not quit the 
foundation, because another was 
building wood, day, stubdle, upon tt. 
jie was too well instructed to blindly 
advance the .¢rnunian error as the 
. only specific to cure the .dntinomian, 
Ileresy is not to be cured by heresy, 
but by ¢rach. He maintsined firmly, 
the doctrines of grace, though ane 
ther was perverting them, and ceased 
not to preach as fully and freely 
before, Redemption through the bloo 
of Christ, as many hundreds now liv 
ing can testify ; and they can testify 
too, that he did not stop there. He 
preached also sanctification by tht 
Spirit of Christ, and the peculiar ov 
ligations which the doctrines of grace 
lay Christians under to deny ungot: 
liness and worldly lusts, and to lit? 
soberly, righteously, and godly i 
this present world.” 
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set: 


3 in P ' God’s word, now labouring under 
ree ’ ' such difficulties as eur brother had 
stor | 10 struggle with, wish to know what 
the Ie success is to be expected from sli 
rac. Je asieady perseverance in the doctrine 
am. ME which is according to godliness—2 
pon course which will no more coutte- 
ful. nance carnal Gospeilers and mad 
yree Me Evangelists, than dead formalists, or 
rs of Je hardened prefligates ‘—J} will endea- 
ight | your lo strengthen his hands by in- 
hold @ forming him, that it was attended 
dor with the following good cffects. 
tes, ist. The appeal, which his con- 
ses sistent conduct lodged in the con- 
‘inal e sciences of his people, kept the 
atic, § greater part ofthem from wandering, 
nore «nd recovered others that had wan- 
yet™ dered. His congre; ation increased, 
even fe God set his seal to his word, and 
afforded his power and presence 
holy to the genuine administration of it. 
d all & Many were awakened, others estab- 
rved fp dished in the whole truth, &c. &e. 
f the “2d. The effect was felt by the 
‘ther ff false apostle: his congregation de- 
left. clined. Serious inquirers perceived 
x0d’s hat this teacher could urge no evan- 
wa egelical doctrine or privilege, that 
jsely (Etheir own pastor did not as firmly 
‘oun emaintain ; ull at length the Antino. 
t the ie ian, not being able to raise a sub- 


vas Metctiption, left them in 1796, and the 


yn it. Meplace was afterwards shut up.” 

indly caahitiiieas 

s the 

mia, To the Editor of the Cinistian Observer 
resp, [er 2OULD the following observations 
rmiy, fee" 2 Sermon preached June, 1816, in 
600. P Paul’s Cathedral, by the Very 
eased Mec’. the Dean of Chester, be agree- 
sly 3 @ble totruth and Chariiv, I trust you 
blood hl allow thema place in your mis- 
w Jit tellany. The /ateness of my commu- 
estify Ee cation must be attributed to the 
He Report of the Society for promoting 
ny the Mhristian Knowledge for 1816 (to 
ar ob i Which the Dean’s sermon is prefix- 
“errace bd) not having reached me till a few 
ingot! Weeks aco. 

to live , Not to dwell upon the view taken 


Hy inf’ “ke Dean of Chester, of those pe- 





Misrefiresentation ofan Opinion of Hooker. 


« Does any sincere preacher of 





rils to Christianity which “ more 
immediately force themselves upon 
our notice,’ (though I think he 
might have discovered some more 
prominent than Socinzanism or #ana- 
ticism,) | would request your readers’ 
attention to the judgement which the 


Dean has deliberately passed on 
what has been cailed the religion of 
the heart! And muchas Ix deprecate 


the thoucht of doing any injustice 
to so respectable a dignitary of our 
church, I must confess the Dean =. 
pears, in the sermon now before me 
almost to blot out the ar iicle /7 ell ne 
from his relizious system 3; and that 
by strangely, and no doubt uninten- 
Uenally, confounding it with those 
phrenzied flights and raptures from 
whichit cannot be too caretully dis- 
distinguished. 

That l may not appear to bring a 
precipitate charge, I will first give 
the note, in which he bas made an 
extract from the Ecclesiastical Poli- 
ty. The Dean says (page 7): “ Upon 
this subject 1 cannot forbear from 
drawing the public attention to the 
fol lowing sound and seasonable ob- 
servations of the great author of the 
Eicclesiastical Polity. It needeth 
caution and explication how the tes. 
timony of the Spirit may be discern- 


ed; by what means it may be 
known ; lest men think that the “pie 


rit of Ged doth testify those things 
which the spirit of error sugeesteth, 
The operations of the Spirit, espe- 
cially those ordinary, which be com- 
mon unto all true Christian men, 
are, as we know, things secret and 
undiscernible, even to the very soul 
where they are; because their nature 
is of another and a higher kind, than 
that they can be by us perceived in 
this life. Wherefore, albcit the Spi- 
rit lead us into all truth, and direct 
us in all yoodness, yet because these 
workings of the Spirit in us are so 
privy and secret, we therefore stand 
on a plainer ground, when we gather 
by reason, from the quality of the 
things believed or done, that the Spirit 











La. 


84 Misrepirescniaiion of an Opinion of Hooker. 


of God has directed us in both, than 
if we settle ourselves to believe, or 
to do any ceriain particular thing, as 
being moved thereto by the Spirit.” 
Without denying for a moment, 
that instances may too easily be 
found of that wld and undefined reli- 
rious feeling which the Dean is pro 
fessedly opposing, I will undertake 
to «ffirm, that be has, however uni 
tentionally, in this note misiepre- 
sented the opinicn of the venerable 
Hooker, respecting the perceptible 
operation of the Floly Spintr oa che 
heart. I have traced the passage to 
Ecclesiastical Polity, book in. cihep. 
8, and can underiake to say that 
Hooker was, in o way tvhuteucr, al- 
luding to these “mward undefined 
sensations” of the fanatic to which 
the Dean of Chester is referring ; 
but Hooker undert:kes to shew the 
extravayance of those opposers of 
ecclesiastical discipline, who main- 
tain that Scrizzture is to be consuited, 
to the entire exclusion of reason, in 
religious matters. But I shall give 
that part of the chapter which im- 
mediately precedes the passages 
extracted by the Dean, and leave 
your readers to form their judgment 
of it. * Neither can I think that 
when grave and learned men do 
sometime hold that of this principle” 
(viz. the lawtulness of employing 
reason in our religious inquiries) 
‘there is no proof but by the testi- 
mony of the Spirit, which assureth 
our hearts therein, it 1s their mean- 
ing toexclude utterly all force,which 
any kind of reason may have in that 
behalf; but I rather incline to inter- 
pret such their speeches, as if they 
had more expressly set down, that 
other motives and inducements be 
they ever so strange and consonant 
unto reason, are notwithstanding, 
ineffectual of themselves to work 
faith concerning this principle ; if 
the special grace of the Holy Ghost 
concur not to the enlightening of 
our minds. For otherwise I doubt 
not, but men of wisdom and judg- 


ve 


ment will grant that the Church, in 
this point especially, 1s furnished 
with reason to stop the mouth of her 
ImpivUs adversaries ; and that, as it 
were altogether bootless to allege 
against them, what the Spirit hath 
taught us, so likewise that Even to our 
own selves, It neeceth caution and 
ex plication, how the testimony of the 
Spirit may be di-cerned, &c &c.” 
To substanuiate the opinion I have 
first advanced, iet me extract one or 
iwa passages from the very same 
valtabie and immortal work. Des 
cribing (Ecclesiastical Polity, book 
5. chap. 72} that spiritualiiy of mind 
which is produced by due observance 
of “the festival soleinmnities” of thef 
church of Christ, the judiciousf 
Hooker says: “As higher cogite 
tions do naturally drown and bury 
all inferior cares, the mind may as 
well forget natural both food and 
sleep, by being carried above itself 
by serious and heavenly meditation, 
&e.”’ Inthe same page he speak: 
of ‘ihe serious intention of our 
minds, fixed on heavenlier and bet: 
ter desires, the earnest hunger and 
thirst whereof depriveth the bod 
of those usual contentments which 
otherwise are not denied unto it’ 
Does it appear by these extracts 0 
have been the opinion of this grea 
author that * the *operations of the 
Spiriv’? are ‘“ things secret and it 
discernible even to the very soul 
where they are; or (which the Dew 
is evidently aiming to establish) the 
we are to Collect the sincerity @ 
our religion exclusively from ov 
outward conduct? Though he pre 
sently quotes again from the veue 
rable Hooker what seems direct!) 
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to support an opposite conclusiol PP spip 


‘unto the frivy intents and ™ 
tions of their hcaris, religion serv 


eth for a dridle.” But } will acliy 


one extract more from the writing 
of this true Christian, and even {roll 


* That the mode of his operations * 
secrets, &c. is readily admitted. 
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his sermon on “ the certainty and per- 
petuity of faith in the elect ;” in the 
just page of which he thus pointed- 
ly expresses himself :—<‘ ITis (God’s) 
own finger hath ezgraven this sen- 
tence on the tables of my heart: Sa- 
tan hath desired to winnow thee as 
wheat, but I have prayed that thy 
faith fail not.’ 

Though more express passages 


' might, | doubt not, be found in the 


Ecclesiastical Polity to support the 


| comment I have offered upon the 


opinion of the Dean of Chester, siill 
the foregoing exiracts must satisfy 
an impartial reader that Hooker con- 
sidered the influences of the Spirit 
upon the miad of man to be fercefi- 
‘ible to him who is the subject of 
them; and that he jwas far from re- 
carding Aoliness as the only test of 
their “ presence” and reality. 

But, as the point for which I am 
contending is one of no secondary 
importance to the interests of true 


religion, I will also appeal to some 


other high ecclesiastical authorities, 
and abide by their decision.—I first 


consult Barrow; and I find the fol- 


lowing expression in his sermon on 
‘‘the duty of prayer:’? “ When God 


ovy his gentle whisher calleth us, or 
by his soft impulses draweth us into 
| his presence, we should then take 
heed of stopping our ears, or turning 
our hearts from him, refusing te 
vhearken or comply. We must not 
anywise quench or damp any sfarks 
oo devout affection kindled in us by 
the Divine Spirit. We must not re- 
-pelor resist any of his kindly sug- 
'$estions or motions.” 


Let Bishop Sheriock next be heard 


00 what is to be regarded as the fest 
‘ol spiritual influences upon the heart. 
ft (says the Bishop, in his sermon 
‘on Rom. viii. 16. towards the end) 
You obey the law and conform out- 


Mardly to it, but do not dove and dike 
Ms you are a Ayfiocrite, no servant of 
God, but of the world; and your 
*utward compliance is fleshly wis- 
Christ. Observ. No. 194. 


dom, and not the work of the Spirit.” 

Bishop Bucsder’s testimony 1s also 
to be admitted on the same subject. 
He says (Analogy, part li. Chap. I,) 
‘+ Religion comes under the twofold 
consideration of internal and exter- 
nal; for the latter is as real a part of 
religion, of truc religion, as the for. 
mer. Now, when religion is consid- 
erec under the first notion as an in- 
ward principle to be exerted in such 
and such zzwardacts of the mind and 
heart, the essence of natural religion 
may be said to consist in redtgious ree 
grards to God the Father Almighty, 
&e.” **Nor is observance of these 
institutions, ‘alluding to ecclesiastical 
ones, “any religious obedience at all, 
or of any value, otherwise than as it 
proceeds from a moral princifile.” 

My last appeal shall be made to 
the Seventeenth Article of our own 
church, which speaks of * godly per- 
sons, and such as feel in themselves 
the working of the Spirit ot Christ 
mortifying the works of the flesh, 
and drawing up their mind to high 
and heavenly things, &c. &c.” Iam 
content to leave it to the candour of 
the Dean of Chester to determine 
on re-perusing this Article, whether 
the ferceptibility of the operations of 
the Holy Spiriton the heart, be not 
the real doctrine of the Church of 
England. 

I cannot conclude without declar- 
ing, in the most unreserved manner, 
that Iby no means accuse the Dean 
of Chester of forbidding the exer- 
cise of sober and well regulated 
fcelings of a religious kind, and for 
these alone I plead. Yet as he makes 
no distinction, in the sermon to which 
I have referred, between the holy 
fervour of a saint, and the ravings of 
a fanatic, the worldly reader would 
hence too naturally infer, that reli- 
gious feelings aire to be carefully and 
systematically suppressed. At least 
there is nothing in the sermon itself 
to obviate so false and mischievous a 


conclusion. LUSTITIA. 
N 





86 Remarks on some Statements in Coopers Letters. [Feb 


To the Elitor of the Christian Observer. 


T HAVE been reading the * Letters 
addressed to a serious and humble 
Inquirer after Divine Truth,” by the 
Rev. Edward Cooper ; and, baving 
greatly admired and approved the 
work, am rather anxious forthe cor. 
rection or explanation of what ap- 
pears to me an inconsistency In one 
of its arguments. 

In spe aking of Calvinism, he ur- 
PCS 14 Ils iene: that it produces in 
its advocate (p. 97) “ more enlarged 
desires and resolutions of more seri- 
ously devoting himself to the Divine 
favour, of more decidedly overcome 
ing the flesh and the world, and cf 
more faithfully doing the will and 
advancing the glory of our Lord and 
Saviour.” And again: ** Among 
no denomination er description of 
professing Christians is there to be 
found a lareer proportion of humble, 
pious, and devoted servants of God, 
persons of atruly Christian spirit, 
zealous in good works, and exempla- 
ry inevery duty and relation of life, 
than among those who hold Calvinis. 
tic tenets.” 

In vis observations upon Antino- 
mianism, he says (p. 150;) * Ano- 
ther proof of the subtlety with which 
this system is conducted by itssecret 
aged and instigator (viz. Satan) is 
the character of the agents whom he 
pn for introducing it. We 
might, perhaps, have expected that 
his ministers on this occasion would 
have exemplified in their own con- 
duct and character, the full practical 
tendency of the doctrines which they 
disseminate, We migit, perhaps, 
have expected that they would have 
been generally distinguished by un- 
Christisn tempers and practices, by 
immorality of life, and a bold licen- 
tiousness of conduct. But, however 
well founded such expectations might 
at first sight appear, a little further 
reflection would convince us of their 
unsoundness and fallacy. Agents of 


this description would not have suit- 


ed the object and purposes of the 
decciver, Such an open develop. 
ment of his designs, such a diregt 
exhibition of the mischievous and 
destructive nature of the system 
which he hoped to establish, would at 
once have defeated his Intentions and 
have rendered the attempt abortiye. 
Neither the religious nor the irre. 
ligious part of the pannnigid Wouid 
have fuilen intosuch a snare: a more 
covert, and insidious course must pe 
pursued. ‘Lhose who should be em. 
ployed in pr pagating Antinomian- 
ism must display, in their own lives, 
nothing of its offensive and licentious 
tendency: on the contrary, they 
must, externally at least, be correct 
specimens and exemplars of the 
Christian character : the poison which 
they are employed to diffuse must be 
oilded over by the plausible exterior 
of their own religious profession.— 
By their appar rently ardent zeal, up- 
right conduct, and general purity of 
morals, the suspicions of mankind 
must be lulled asleep, and the perni- 
clous consequences to which their 
tenets ultimately lead must, fora sea- 
son, be kept outof sight. It is only 
by selecting instruments of this de- 
scripuion that Satan could reasonably 
entertain any probable expectation of 
success; and in selecting such in- 
struments he discloses at once his 
consummate policy and malignant 
hopes.”* 

May not the humble and serious 
inquirer afier Divine truth justly ask; 
why a pure life (apparently equal in 
both cases) should be cited as an evi- 
dence in favour of one set of epin- 
ions, while it affords no such evi- 
dence in fayour of another; or why 
that Is spoken of in one place as an 
illusion of Satan which before had 
been spoken of with approbation as 
the proper fruit of religious princl. 
ples ? In point of fact, however, I 
should ereatly dispute the statement 
itself relative to the lives of persous 
professing what are usually consider: 
ed asAntinomian tenets; for whatev¢! 
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818. | On the Nature and Effects of Prejudices. 87 


may be their degree of exemption 
from maby other sins, I fear that un- 
charitabieness, party spirit, unres- 
rraincd tempers, self-love, and, above 
al], that worst of all bydras sfiriéual 


w“ 


firide, adhere with no siight pertina- 


cily to the system under consideration. 
‘A SERIOUS AND HUMBLE INQUI- 
PER AFTER DIVINE TRUTH.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Christian Observer. 
THOUGHTS ON THE NATURE AND 
EFFECTS OF PREJUDICES. 
iy a fregudice, 1 mean a conclusion, 
yr opinion, imbibed before or with- 
ot examination; as if a judge or 
wry, having formed, from report or 
viherwise, a bad opinion of a person 
xecused of any crime, should, with- 
out trial or examination of evidence, 
or hearing his defence, pronouncé 
him guilty, and execute the sentence 
of the law upon him. Now, unhap- 
niy, those who have least considered 
a subject are commonly the most 
confident and peremptory in their 
decisions. Subsequent examination, 
instead of inclining men to dogma- 
lize, usually rendersthem more dis- 
posed to hesitate, and to call their 
lormer opinions into question. Pre- 
judices of various kinds exist in dif- 
lev€nt persons, arising from very dif- 
erent sources; a few only of which 

Ishall at present mention. 

_ Prejudices, in the first place, arise 
Om birthand education.—We usual- 
imbibe a strong frartiality for that 
sectin which we were educated, with 
wcorresponding prejudice against all 
others: and this antecedently to any 
adequate inquiry into the points of 
iierence between them. In a vast 
proportion of men, these prejudices 
coulinue, and even grow stronger 
‘rough life; but when, inother ca- 
sc3, Inquiry has in a certain measure 
taken place, and particular instances 
(‘error have been detected, we of- 
‘cn, Without further proof, conclude 
(hat the whole is a delusion, and thus 
“come strongly prejudiced against 
'. Again ; numbers are so prejudic- 


ed in favour of antiquity, that they 
decide at once against what they 
think anew opinion, as if all wis- 
dom had died when “the fathers fell 
asleep.” But every thing is new to 
him whonever hearditbefore, though 
it be, in itself, as old as Christianity, 
or as the first promise to fallen Adam. 
On the other hand, numbers are 
equally prejudiced against what is 
old, as if “wisdom had been born 
with ¢hem,’? while the most revered 
men of former ages knew absolutely 
nothing, and were wholly enveloped 
in error and superstition. 

A strong prejudice is often enter- 
tained in behalf of the persons from 
whom men have received the first re- 
ligious information, or impressions, 
which they deem permanently bene- 
ficial. Being persuaded that he ts 
right in certain particulars, they con- 
clude, without Inquiry, that he must 
be so in ail others ; thus adopting bis 
very errors With strong paruality, and 
holding, perhaps, his fallible decis- 
ions in the place of those of Christ 
and hisapostiles. The history of the 
founders of sects, and of thelr ad- 
herents, sufficiently illustrates this 
remark. ‘I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos, and T of Cephas.”’ 

Prejudices often arise from furtial 
views of Scrifture.—Tthe Apostles, 
for instance, had imbibed such ideas 
respecting the kingdom and glory of 
the promised Messiah, that they 
could not at all understand the plain- 
est words which he used concerning 
his own sufferings and death. “O 
fools, and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken ! 
Ought not the Messiah to have suf: 
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fered there things, and to enter into 
his glory ?”? Thus, in our own day, 
many persons, having peculiariy no- 
ticed ithe frecefitiveparts of Scrip ure, 
and not scelig their connexion with 
the doctrinal, decide perenprorily 
arainst salvation by grace, justifica- 
tion by faith, and other truths of cs- 
senual imiporte nee; while others are 
equally prejudiced against ths 
cepiive a apd hort. tory parts oi the 
word of God. and still more ayainst 
all who venture to enforce them. 

Many a good design has been 
thwarted or neglected, vot because it 
was judged improper 1 liself, but 
because of a strong prejudice ayainst 
the map or the party with whom it 
originated. 

These are a few trite instances, to 
which every reader will be able to 
add very many others. 

We can see each other's prejudi- 
ces, but are blind to our own, and of- 
ten excluim against the inveterate 
prejudice of the opposing party, 
when at least half the ground of the 
exclamation rested with ourselves.— 
The zealous Dissenter ascribes the 
Churciman’s attachment to the Es- 
tablishment to prejudice; and the 
zealous Churchman retaliates in like 
manner; while a by-stander wouid 
perieps determine, that halfthe pre- 
judice often belongs to the one, and 
half to the other. The same hoids 
true toa consider'ble degree, con- 
cerning the zealots for any sentiment 
or discriminating peculiarity among 
Christians. 

I assume, indeed, that all men are 
in some degree prejudiced; and that 
he, Wha Is 
is an exception, is prejudiced by his 
own flattery. Tor one, I own, tivat, 
after forty years’ examination, with a 


constant endeavour to divest myself 


of prejudice, T am continucily de- 
tecting prejudices where I least sus- 
pected them. tHe, I conceive, isthe 
most u: iprejudiced who is the most 
aware of his liability to be prejudic- 
ed, and most on his guard against the 
effects of the delusion, 


confident that he himself 


U, 


t 


Prejudic 2s of ell kinds are 4) chy 
injurious to the person who is undep 
their influence, both as ta bis d rive 
ing good from oihers and tis being 
uscful tothem. Even the Apostles, 
as we have seen, while blinded by 
prejudice, heard both the pu hie and 
privaie instructions of Him “who 
Sp hee aS HEVe?’ Man spake,” Without 
peice iviny that tundamental Coctrine 
of Revelation, the prepitiatory sacri. 
fice ci the Redeemer, until he had 
“opered their understandings to 
understand the Seriptures.” Can 
any good come out of Nazareth?” 
suid Netaaniel: and, if this prejudice 
had pot been removed, if Philip had 
not said to him, * Come and see,” 
and the Almighty bad not inclined 
his heart to pownsilinieh, he might, 
even while zealously seeking truth 
and salvation, have stood aloo! from 
Iiim who alone ts “the truth” and 
“ the salvation of God.” 

It is not requisite to enlarge on the 
vast multitudes of careless and world- 
ly men called Christians, who are so 
under the power of ignorant and 
most absurd prejudices, that if an 
npniie (not known to be such) should 

appear upon earth, they would, with- 
out Inquiry, reject, if not oppose him. 
I really imagine there are many per- 
sons who really desire instruction, 
and are disquieted in mind, distress- 
ed in conscience, and greatly dissatis« 
fied with their present views and at- 
tulinments in religion, who yet have 
access to friends, or ministers, oF 
books exactly suited to inform and re- 


lieve them, did not some prejudice 


render them Incapable, for a ume, 0) 
deriving the benefit which might 
otherwise have accrued. ‘Thus, per- 
haps, Cornelius had from report im- 
bibed prejudices against the disciples 
of the crucified Jesus; so that, 
thongh Philip the Evangelist resid- 
ed and laboured at Cesarea, he had 
ejlther never heard of him or never 
attended to him. Yet he might in 

many respects have learned the same 
thing: s from him, which, by the Di- 
vine Monitor, he at length receive’ 
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fom Peter, and by which “he and 
his house were saved.’ So power- 
fully do prejudices oftentimes hinder 
men from deriving benefit from those 
means of instruction which the pro- 
idence of God affords them 
Again; nothing could be plainer 
‘han the commission and command 
civen by our Lord to bis aposules, 
ater his resurrection, to * preach the 
Gospel to all nations,” to ‘* every 
creature,” Without any distinction.— 
Yet, even after Christ “had opened 
iheir understandings to understand- 
ings to understand the Scriptures” 
in many thines, and, what is more, 
afier the Holy Spirit had been pour- 
edout on the day of Pentecost, they 
were so far under the power of their 
national prejudices, that they did not 
venture to go a step without “the 
partition wall,’? to preach to the Gen- 
tiles; and when visions and direct 
revelations nad at length prevailed on 
Peter to instruct and baptize Corne- 
jius and his company, and God, in 
the most extraordinary nsanner, had 
set his seal to what he had done, his 
Chrisuan brethren at Jerusalem con- 
demned his conduct. Nay, even 
after the church In general were Con- 
vinced *“ihat God had granted to the 
Genules repentance unto life” (Acts 
Xl. L——/8,) the remaining prejudices 
cf numbers in many ways discour- 
a interrupied those whoacted 
ithe sume prince ipfe and went forth 
ieenchis i salvation to the Geniules. 
Inde yi this impedimentto the con- 
versionof ihe nations was never fully 
removed tl! the destruction of the 
lempiec and ceincident events had 
rendered it impracticable in many 
ihines to observe the ritual law. 
ike manner, nothing can be 
planer in the New Testament, than 
the obligations of Christians to com- 
municate the Gospel, by every pre- 
per means in their power, to all the 
hauions of the earth: and, indeed, 
we have reason to rejoice that this 
obligation is at length very generally 
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acknowledged, But though it was 
always, as well as now, the duty of 
Christians to excrt themselves in this 
cause, how little has the duty been 
for ages recogbised ! Evea our ven- 
erable Reformers seem to have 
thought very little of communicat- 
ing the blessings of the Gospel be- 
yond the boundartes of the projess- 
ed Christian church. Scarceiy any 
thing was done, or even projected 
by them, in behalf of Jews, Moham- 
medans, or heathen idolaters ; and, 
amidst the immense funds which the 
Reformation threw into the bands of 
the several parties concerned, no pro- 
vision was made tor evangelizing the 
heathen world, no order of men ap- 
pointed for that special service; so 
that, to the disgrace of Protestants, 
the Roman Catholic Church alone 
has a public establishment for * pro- 
pagating the faith in the parts of the 
infidels.”’ 

Some little has been, however, for 
a long time, attempted by more pri- 
vate societies ; little compared with 
the emergency, though bighly hon- 
ourable to those who, amidst the gcn- 
eral apathy and strong prejudices 
against these attempts «mong nomi- 
nal Chrisuans, made these efforts—_ 
Yet so lately as within less than forty 
years, prejudices of various kinds sc 
prevailed that the attempts which 
were made were veieraily despised, 
censured, and counteracted.  Preju- 
dice made many persons fancy that 
such attempts would be poliically 
mischievous or destructive, or that 
the heathen did not need the help of 
Christians, or that their conversion 
was impossible, or that the right time 
Was not vet come; as if the secret 
purposes of the Alm! ghi y were the 
ruie of our conduct! Many of the 
objections have since been demon- 
strated tobe prejudices. Prejudice, 
in like manner, has jong operated te 
prevent the children of the poor from 
being universally taught to read the 
word of God, [tis prejudice that 
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makes the mistakes or defects, real 
or supposed, of some of our chari- 
table societies, or some of the con- 
ductors of them, a ground of oppos- 
ing the destens themselves for which 
they are instituted. Prejudice would 
forbid men even to cast out devils in 
Christ's name, because they follow 
hot with us. Prejudice renders 
those rivals) and eperiets who 
otherwise micatbe tellow-heipers in 
every grand and beneficent design. 
Through its influence men spend 
their time and strength iu the petty 
differences which  pré sees among 
them, Instead of “striving: towether 
for the faith of the Gospel.” Preju- 
dice, in short, (for who can number 
up its mischiefs,) renders the visible 
church, and even the true church, a 
kingdom ‘divided against icself,’’ 
instead of acity that is at ublty : and 
thus the prejudices of Christians 
tend to strengthen and confirm the 
prejudices of infidels, Jews, Moham- 
medans, and irreligious men ot every 
description. 

In conclusion, I wonid remerk, 
that every kind of prejudice arises 
from partial] ignorance or error, and 
which usually prevails in proportion 
to the pride and Justs and sioth of 
men. He, therefore, who would be 
freed from prejudice, must watch and 
pray against every woridly passion. 
He must take it for eranted, that he 
is in some respceis prejudiced, and 
carefully examine in what reepect 
he is most likely to be su. He must 
search the Scriptures, and humbly 
and carefully compare all his opin- 
ions of doctrines, oi parties, and of 
individuals, with their infallible pa- 
ees. Let him bear, read, and exam- 
ine for himself, ** proving all things, 
and holding fast that which is good ;” 
or, if be have not leisure and oppor- 
tunitv, in any Case, to do this, let him 


no more pass scitence or give an 


opinion, at leastun unfavourable one, 
previously to examination, than he 
would, if a jury 


a c 4 ae 
dict Oi SULUry, 


man, bring 1n a ver- 
without hearing the 


witnesses or the pleadings by which 
his judgment was to be guided — 
Above alk let him pray continually 
and earnestly to the Giver of all 
good, to * open the eyes of his mind,” 
to free him from the darkening ef. 
fects of his passions, and habits, and 
ussotiations of ideas, arising from 
habit, education, or connexions, and 
to give him that “wisdom which is 
without paruiality and without hy po- 
crisy.’’ 

Lord Becon, [belheve, has remark- 
ed, that ‘man is like the pendulum 
of a clock, vibrating backwards and 
forwards, through the equilibrium, 
but never resting in it.’ We howl 
be careful, therefore, that while we 
renounce former prejudices, we do 
not change them for new ones, It 
is hot uncommon for a man, who is 
convinced that his scntiments and 
those of his friends were grounded, 
in whole or in part, on prejudice, 
and who in consequence joins some 
other party, to receive as strongly 
What is the effect of prejudice among 
those whom he joins as he former!y 
did of those whom he has left. He 
hastily recurs from one extreme to 
the other, but is not at all less pre. 
judiced ihan before 

Those who, in any tolerable mea- 
sure, have been enabled to divest 
themselves of various prejudices 
which once impeded their course, 
must be conscious that they have ei- 
fected this very gradually, and that 
they ought, therefore, to be more 
than usually tolerant towards the pre- 
judices of other men. With what 
Jone suffering and lenity did our 
_— bear with the prejudices of his 

»wn disciples! And how gradually 
were they removed! While, like St. 
Paul, we are most decided in the 
grand things on which our salvation 
depends, we ought, like him, to be- 
come ‘Sall things toall men,” in su- 
bordinate matters, that by al] means 
ve may gain some.” And if they 
who were, by immediate revelation, 
and by apostolical authority, fitted, «s 
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we might suppose, to decide all con- 
roversieS, ex cathedra, never at- 
rempted to do this; but bore with 
others, and reasoned with them, and 
charged them not to judge or despise 
one another, because of their differ- 
ences ON some points, but “to re- 
ceive him that was weak in the faith, 
but not to doubtful disputations ;” It 
surely does not become us to be dog- 
matical, or impatient, because all our 
neighbours or brethren will not 
judge as we judge, or act as we act. 
— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Tue silence of many wise and good 
men on the much agitated subject of 
Catholic IXmancipation has occasion- 
ed little surprise to those who, like 
myself, have found it extremely dif- 
ficult to decide upon a question nei- 
ther exclusively religious nor politi. 
cal. Waving, however, this ques- 
tion, you will not, I conclude, object 
to the insertion of a few notices on 
the Catholic Academical Establish- 
ments, at present existing in Great 
Britain, and on the opinions which 
continue, as it appears, to designate 
their supporters, I have scarcely any 
thing to offer beyond a general de- 
tall of facts, the authority for which 
is subjoined in the notes. 

The following colleges and acade- 
mies were open in the year 18i4,* 
and, with the exception of the estab. 
lishment at Penn, continue to be so; 
as tar, at least,as my information ex- 
tends :——1, St. Edmund’s College, 
Old Hall Green, near Puckeridee, 
Hertfordshire ; the Rev. Joseph Kim- 
bell president ; 2. Ushaw College, 
near Durham, Rev. John Gillow 
president: 3. St. Marys College, 
Oscott, near Birmingham, under the 
direction of the Right Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ner, vicar apostolic of the midland 


s* 


district : 4. Stonyhurst Coilege, 


*See the Laity’s Directory to the Church 
Service, for the year 1814, printed by Keat- 
ing, Brown, and Keating, printers to the 
R.R. the Vicars Apostolic. 38, Duke-street, 
Grosyenor-square. 


Blackburn, Lancashire ; Rey. Nicho- 
las Sewell president: 5. Ampleforth 
College, near York ; under the gen- 
eral direction of the Rev. Dr. Brew- 
er, president of the English Bene. 
dictines, and other superiors of that 
body: 6. College at Aquherties, 
Abcrdecnshire, for the Lowlands of 
Scotland ; under the immediate care 
of the Right Rev. Dr. Cameron: 7. 
College at —, for the Highlands ; 
under the Right Rev. Dr. Chisholm. 

The schools are as follows:—t1. 
Sedgeley Park, near Wolverhamp. 
ton; 2. Acton Burnel, near Shrews- 
bury; S. Baddesley Green, near 
Birmingham ; 4. Scholes, near Pres- 
cot, Lancashire; 5. Stockton upon 
Tees, Durham; 6. Shefford, Bed- 
fordshire; 7. Carlisle ; 8. Penn, 
Buckinghamshire; 9. Bornheiim 
House, Carsbalion, Surrey; 10, Sou- 
thall Park, near London; 11. Rosa- 
mond House, Islington; 12. Albion 
IIouse, Hammersmith ; 13. Claren- 
don Square, Somers ‘Lown, Nos. 55, 
563; 14. Parson’s Green, Fulham; 15. 
Brook Green, Hammersmith; 16. 
Church Row, Hampstead;* 17. The 
Barr, at York; 18. Bishop’s House, 
St. Peter-street, Winchester, by the 
Benedictine dames; 19. TYaunton 
Lodge, Somersetshire, by the reli. 
gious of the third order of St. Fran- 
cis; 20. Newhall, near Chelmsford, 
by the ladies from Liege ; 21. Spc- 
tisbury House, Blandtord, Dorset, by 
the ladies of the order of St. Augus- 
tine ; 22. Salford House, by the Eng- 
lish Benedictines, late of Cambray ; 
23, Caverswali Casile, Staffordshire, 
by the Benedictine ladies of Ghent ; 
24, Heath Hail, near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, by the Benedictine dames 
of Montargis; 25. Hartpury Court, 
near Gloucester, by the femaie Do- 
minicans trom Brussels; 26. Scor- 
ton near Catterick, Yorkshire, by the 
ladies of Rouen; 27. Sion House, 
Peckham, Surrey, by the Brigittine 
dames of Sion House, Lisbon ;+ 22 

* Nos. 1to 16 are bovs’ schos!s, 


ov 


Nos. 17 to 27 are called ladies’ scho 
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ners Pown, 
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29, Clarendon SG 


No. 59; 30. Brook G ‘?rTlace, 
H:mmersmith; 31. ¥ Ce; 


Queen’s Elm, Brompton; 3-«. 

den Town; 53. Bromsgrove, \\ 
cestershire ; 34. Handsworth, near 
Birmingham ; 35. Rodney Street, 
Liverpool ; 36. Halewood, near Liv- 
erpool; 37 King Street, Chester ; 
38. Coidhbam Hall, near Bury 5. Ed- 
munds; 39. Beaumont Street, De- 
yonshire Street, London ;—40. New- 
port, Isle of Wisht.* 

The estabiihment at Stonyhurst 
(No. 4. above,) is a Jesuit Cuilege, 
and has existed about thirty years.— 
The studies of the place are stated 
to be conducted upon the same sys- 
tem with those of the Catnvlic uni- 
versities abroad ; end there are recu. 
lar professors in all the usual branca- 
esof scientific and scholastic educa- 
tion. The college, which is a very 
extensive building, has room for four 
or five hundred pupils, independently 
of the professors, managers, and do- 
mestics; and it is said to contain at 
the present moment five hundred or 
more individuals of various descrip- 
tions, It is surrounded with suitabic 
offices for tradesmen and artisans of 
every description, proper for making 
the establishment independent, and 
is well suppited with the necessaries 
and conveniences of life, To the 
college are attached more than a 
thousand acres of land, which the 
Jesuits keep in their own hands, and 
farm under the direction and manage. 
ment of one of their members. In 
addition to the produce of this Jand, 
which is consumed in the college, 
the Jesuits by means of large pur. 
chases from the neighbouring farm- 
ers and others, extend their influ- 
ence, and with ittheir faith, through- 
out the whole of the surrounding 


in communities ; that is, in religious hou- 
ses for Nuns. 


* Nos. 28 to 40 (except the last, which 
is a preparatory seminary for boys) are la- 
dies’ schools 
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this Cubeve nave exten 


Picatlod Wilh Vario, 
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voild. Puen Dics f 
pups 1S supposed f.p De Fy; » to 
three wunared, Wich is (hou rm 
not more tdan the averace the 


last five andtwenty vears. Withina 
quarter of a mile of the colk re, is a 
seminary for boardine and educating 
boys, prcparatery to their entering 
the establishment at Sconyhurst.— 
Lhe college is supposed to be pos. 
sessed of considerable wealth, The 
society’s influence is greatly strength- 
ened by their being the accredited 
heads of the neighbourhood, espe- 
Clally in their own manor and the 
surrounding district; so that they 
{cel no necessity to be either timid or 
private In thetr eiideavours to make 
prosclytes. By their exertions Pope- 
ry has alarmingly increased in the 
duchy of Lancaster. It is certain 
that whereas, before their arrival, 
there were not, perhaps, half a score 
Papists about Stonyhurst, the greater 
part of the popuiation, to the amount 
of some thousands, are now become 
such ; and the principal Jesuit priest 
of Preston is said to have made a 
boast, that when he came to the place 
alittle more than twenty years ago, 
a smail room would have accomme. 
dated his whole congregation, where- 
as how two large chapels which have 
been since erected, and are each ca- 
pable of containing two thousand 
persons, are not sufficient for their 
converts.——The Roman Catholic 
chapels in that part of England; 
which are nearly as numerous as the 
Protestant churches, are filled, not 
with ordinary priests, but with priests 
of the society of the Jesuits. In 
conjunction with the Papists in gene- 
ral, the Jesuits lately erected 4 


* Among these is the son of the Duke of 
San Carlos, the Spanish Ambassador to 
the Court of his Britannic Majesty. 
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large school, upon the Madras sys- 
te, for the education of children of 
both sexes to the number of about 
athousand; to which the members 
of parliament for Preston, as well as 
certain Clergymen and other avow- 
ed Protestants, are stated to have 
largely contributed. These Jesuit 
priests have regularly and systema- 
tically preached, for years past, in 
the populous town of Preston, against 
the English church and faith. It 
may be added, that they exert an 
ascendancy over the clergy and ma- 
sistracy in the neighbourhood ; and 
boast among their patrons and allies 
names of considerable influence and 
respectability * 

Having referred above to the opi- 
nions at present current among the 
Catholics, | may repeat a sentiment 
laiely found in = r pages, that it Is 
i strange mistake to suppose that 
ume has softened the doctrinal tenets 
of ‘the cian C wtholic Church. For 

ithata Appcars in the ery | 
ldicull 68 Issuing from that com- 
munition, from wee a sic and refined 
production of Mr. Eustace to the 
Urthedox Journal itself, the creed 
whe eo the Tenth is substan tially the 
Be i faith, even to this hour, ot 
the Catholic world. On the present 
» 1 shall coniine t the remark 
princip wally to the stedfast hostility 
displayed by the Romanists to the 
free circulation of the Scriptures. 
In M. Ys 817,2 Catholic priest, the 
Rev. John Fletcher, published a 
translation ef Bossuet’s Exposition 
ofthe controverted Doctrines of his 
Church ; prefaced by a lot ng prelimi- 
hary discourse on the opinions of 
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british Protestants; in 


* British Review, No. NVITI. Art. 20. 
Can the above account of the caliewe 
Stonyhurst be authenticated ? The Review 
professedly tovk its facts from the ** His- 
tory of the Jesuits,” lately published +4 but, 
lhave understooc i, not withou' making such 
" "evior iS ings uiries, amone ch erreymen and 

‘hers in the neighbourluod led the 
writers fully to "believe ee stater ments 
therein contained. 


Chri St. Obsery. No. 194, 
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other things, he writes;—‘* As a 
kind of reply to the preceding re- 
flections... perhaps it might here be 
remarked....that i) is not any peculiar 
code of faith, nor yet the authority 
of private opinion, that guides the 
belief or constitutes the foundation 
of the faith of the enlightened Pro- 
testant; but the voice alone und the 
authority of the sacred Scrifiure... 
‘The Bile, vue BisLe onNty,’ as 


Chillingworth expresses it. ‘is the 
religion of Protestants.’ Flattering 


but pernicious argument! Spee 
cious but delusive sophism ! which, 
proving any thing, in fact proves 
nothing: for this Is precisely the 
areument Which is urged in defence 
ofevery form of error, which is made 
the proof of every heresy, and the 


evidence even of the grossest impie- 
ty. Phe Bible, sacred and insulted 
thine! asthe mantle which men now 


profanely use to cover every trizht- 
ful sore. "——* Itself declares, that ‘it 
is hard to be Flaccus 
Iliyricus, a very iearned Protestant, 
has enumerated a great variety of 
reasons, upwards of fifty, fer its pe. 
culiar obse urity Bay! le asserts, 
that * @ is guite a oxsthle for the ig 

norant to understand wt °> Dr. Maltby 
coutends, that out of the sixty-six 
books which compose the canon in 
this country, only seven of the Old 
and eleven of the New Testament 
are fitfor general circulation —But, 
at least, do not the learned Protese- 
tunis understand their Bible? No; 
not even these. lor who, in fact, 
have quarrelled SO much as these 
about its meaning § ..But.in short, 
inorder to be convinced how dfii- 
cult a thing it is to interpret the Bi- 


ble wisely, letany individuel merely 


“eae : 
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? 
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consult the different requisites which 
the Protestants th 


| ‘ : — 
ample, such writers as D:ctors 


emoscives—for CXe- 


Marsh, Tomline, Van Mildart,&c.— 

have defined as essential for this 

important purpose. fhese requi- 

sites, (they are extensive learulng, 

the knowledge of various languages, 
Q) 
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wisdom, judgment, piety, &c. 5) 
these rcequtsites evince, that not only 
is the interpretation of the Bible, in 
the opinion of the above divines, a 
very arduous and perplexing task, 
but that hardly apy todividuals dn 
societv should presume to undertake 
it. At least, they clearly demun- 
strate this ;—that it Is absolute folly 
to imagine, that the liliterate and 
the vulgar are compctent to explain 
the sacred volume even toleraoly ; 
and folly, therefore, to put it Indis. 
criminately Into their hands, Tt 
is true, according’ to tie real princi- 
ples of Protestantism, that the Dible, 
azsittis understood by cach inskividual, 
isthe proper iouudttion of the Pro- 
testant’s beliter. LTlence, ut is also 
true, that it is an act of consistency 
in Protestant teachers to encourare 
and promote the ctre — tion of th 
sacred volume. 

the Cheistian, ¢ GON ia i itseli : 
lor why every where Circulate a 
book which men cannot, it is ad- 
mitted, understand | » The indis- 
criminate circulation of the sac 
Scripture, with an cncouragement 
ta all to interpret it, 1s, in the eye 
of good sense, imprudence. It ts 
an evil injur ious to relicton, because 
itis a source of error; hurtful to 
piety, because it is a principle of 
fanaticism ; dangerous to establish- 


evile 
& 
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ments, because ii is the occasion of 


fresh division. Jedeed, says Arch- 
bishop Bramhall.---and the good 
sense of several Protestant prelates 
begins now to feel and admit the 


same,—(he unrestricted liberty of 


reading the Bible is more injurious to 
religion than all the restraints of the 
Catholics. Vime will, I fear, ere 
long, prove this.’’* 

Such are, unquestionably, the sen- 
timents of the Catholic communion 
at this hour; for, om ¢Azs subject at 


* Vide the Catholic’s Manual; er, Ex- 


position of the Controverted Doctiines of 


the Catholic Church, by Bossuet: with 
Preliminary Reflections and Notes, by the 
Rev. John Fletcher. Newcastle, 1817. pp. 
73—79. 
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least, the present author may be 
considered as the prolocutor of the 
whole body. In offering the above 
notices to the altenUion of your read- 
ers, Lam very far trom wishing to 
sXasperate the tee line rs of the 
testant public, by w hat wiil be, t 

many persons, a disclosure, not se 
unexpecied, but offensive and alarm- 
100, ee the humerous and by no 
Means feeble positions occupied by 
the forces of the Romanists. On the 
facts which have been stated I leaye 
them to make their own comments. 
Respecting the opinions of the edi- 
tor of Bossuct, assumine him to be 
the organ of his commun ion, I can- 
not withhold the expression of my 
deep regret, that he has it in his 
power so divcctly to hail certain ec- 
clestastics of the Reformed Church 


of EXnetand as allies in the warfare of 


the Catholics evainst the unrestrict- 
ed circulation of the Scriptures, 
Without recurring to Mr. Gandol- 
phy’s con sratulations to Dr. Marsh 


—wien the latter wrote only asa 
private divinge, and not as one of the 


eeceedie ed supreme dignitaries of 


the hierarchy--we have here a de- 


cided partisan of the Bishop of 


Rome claiming the concurrence oi 
British prelates in principles, or in 
the one niaster principle,which, once 
admittec 
the mer Reformation ! Arc bbishop 
Bramhall mtroduced, on this ecca- 
sion, as the sub-stratum on which to 
lay Mr. Vietcher’s living authorities, 
is one of those minor names which 
are kuown only to such persons as 
dig down low enough into the ob- 
scurities of our religious history to 
find what will suit any given pu'- 
pose. And even supposing that this 
name of Bramhall created the some 

lofty sensations which are diffused 
by the enunciation of Butler, and 
Barrow, and Siillingfleet, yet the 
members of our reformed establish- 
mentown no prolocutor of the gene- 
ral body ; we need neither dead nor 


living interpreters as witnesses of 4 
creed which may be known and read 


will wither the strength of 
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ofall men; but, in faithful accord- 
ance With the Protestant world, in- 
site every Individual to search the 
Scriptures, and to search also the 
creed which we profess to have mo- 
delled, not afier the dictum of an in- 
dividual preiate or individual church, 
butatier the plain revelaiton of God 
himself. 2hat will be the true day 
of Catholic Emancipaiion, whe 
professors of Maynooth and a 
purst Will unbind the eyes of their 
feltered pupils and present before 
them the open page of revelation, 
thus marshalling the way by which 
they may advance towards the “ glo- 
rjous liberty of the chil dre not ‘Gs d.? 
Any deliverance short of this, what 
ver advantages it may give them In 
rrespects (a point which I am 
not are@ulng), will, in its eterndl 
relations, leave them in their origi- 
nalignorance and penury. Neither, 
us itappears, are the Catholics the 
only religionists © f the empire who 
need emancipation from the tenets 
of ancient nccoeguant > for.in etlect, 
such Protestants as symbolize with 
thelr professed opponents, in their 
jeciousy of the Bible, have entangled 
re in the very toils from 
ch their ancestors laboured and 
died to disengage them. Who can 
contemplate without anxicty any 
approaches towards this ominous 
dscirinal ve-union (for bam not, of 
course, censuring offices of Christian 
kuidaess and conciliation) between 
ecclesiastical posterity of the 


Laian martyrs and the active suce- 
Jd 


, 
; =) 
ien the 


cess!nl desendants of iynatins Loyo- 
} t ras . 2 . 
li. Phe interests of these rival 


Communions of Christendom are, 
Nd must ever be, utterly anc total- 
ly irreconcilable ; and it is not to 
ce Questioned, that 1 propertion as 
Persons, of whatever rank or respon. 
Sibuitv, defraud mankind of the 
pure Reht of Heaven, as it shines by 
Means af the inspired velume into 
ihe dark places of the earth—no 
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ces of an offended conscience—in 
that proportion must they one day 


answer fov the consequent igno- 
mindity, and wretched- 


rance, ci} 
ness of their fellow-creatures in 
lime, and for theit irremediable mi- 
stry in cle:nity. MEMENTO. 


To the Filitor of vie Christian Observer. 
I am rejciced to find, amidst the 
ardour of the pending coniroversy, 
respec cling the Church Missionary 
Sock ty sthat no ps ci} ly , aS fat r as | have 
heard,veutures openly and explicitly 
to deny the duty and necessity of ate 
tempting the conversion of the hea- 
then. This, at least, is a point gained. 
Phe time ts fresh withia the memo- 
ry of us all, wich it was the ofject 
rather than the awode that excited 
animadversion. In reference, for 
example, to Indta, we were told of 
twe harmilessness of the Hindoo faith, 
and the purity of Hindoo morals. 
At present we hear litde or nothing 
of this kind. The pages of Dr. Bu- 
chanan and other writers, among 
which I may fairly include yourself 
and your correspondents, with the 
discussions in Parliament, &c., have 
done much to sect this question a 
rest. Indeed, Lonly wonder how it 
was cver raised. “Phe subjoined ex- 
tract, for instance, from a Charge, 
delivered twenty years age,by Arch- 
deacon Owen (since well known as 
Chaplain eo to his Majesty’s 
Army and Navy), before the Society 
for promoting ( hristian Knowledge, 
vill shew what was the opinion of 
persons capzble of judging on the 
subject at that time. But contro- 
versy warps every object it touches. 
It was necessary to impeach Dr 
Buchanan’s credit, and no great 
delicacy was studied as to the means 
of doing so. ‘Lime bas added new 
corroborations to Dr. Buchanan’s 
evidence 3; but even had it not, 
Archdeacon Owen’s Charge, among 


many other proofs, would shew that 


the broad facts en which so much 
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discussion arose were not more 
strongly coloured by Dr. Buchanan 
than by other gentlemen whose tes- 
timony was never called in question. 
Mr. Owen was Chaplain to the Pre- 
sidency of Bengal, anu possessed ex- 
tensive opportunities of ascertaining 
the native character. 

Buc Tam wandering from my ob- 
ject, which was notto shew that the 
Hindoos or other heathens stand ip 
need of Christian instruction, but to 
congratulate your readers that this 
imporiant preliminery is at length 
Very renerally admatted ; and lo ex- 


» 


Cw 


Press my aniicipations that the pre- 
Sent controversy, beeinning as it 
does op ground so much higher 
than the last, will terminate in a 


- 
Lac 


manner the most auspicious to 
much-abused cause of missions.-—— 
Ilevine recognised the duty, I trust 
we shell not stop at this initial point. 
Archdeacon Thomus fas set us an 
admirabie example in devoung the 
profits of his pamphlet to a respect- 
ed Society for propagating the Gos- 
pel, which it seems he himself had 
never thought of assistiag before. 
{Lect his readers go and do likewise. 
At least fet them not be satisfied ull 
they have joined seme society for 
this momentous object. I need 
scarcely add, that if they will only 
consult their conscience, rather than 
their prejudices or their pocket, J 
have no doubt that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society will be fully as great 
a gainer by this measure as either 
of her sisters. A. B. C. 


“Still it is asked, what benefit 
would attend your success? Are not 
the Indiansa peopie of good morals, 
with a few harmiess superstitions ¢ 
Itis answered, Their morals are not 
yond, neither are their superstitions 
harmless. Idolatry has never yet 
produced good morals. The licen- 


tious adventures of their gods are no 
great incitement to purity in the 
worshipper. ‘Lhe effect of this is 


. 
ote 


eeen in yarious appendages of thei 


religion. <A set of licensed courte. 
sans, at once the instruments of theiy 
lust and avarice, are the attendants 
of the southern Bramins, when they 
take an idol in procession. J have ob. 
served on those wooden temples to 
which the people annually harness 
themselves, such scenes depicted ag | 
dare not mention, and yet it is be. 
neath the wheels of this ponderoys 
mass that each year some infatuated 
persons seek destruction. 

“ Where shall we look for the 
morals of this people? Among the 
Bramins ? They who officiate at the 
cereal pagodas are licentious and ea. 
ver for vain toan inscrutable extent, 
Pie unbounded superstition of the 
people frrotcets them in their vices. 
In this respect it would be dificult 
to say, whether their priestcraft has 
been more fatal to themselves or to 
their followers. Will you seek for 
morais among their myriads of /a- 
kirs and travelling saints ? 11s com- 
mon to sce one of féese extorting 
money frem the reluctant manufac- 
turer, by a torrent of obscenity in 
which he insults him, and the threat 
of curses which no Hindoo will in- 
cur. Will you inquire among their 
merchants, or manufacturers, or 
landholders? ‘The great feature in 
a Hindoo’s character is the dcsire of 
amassing wealth. This he does with 
acold unfecling perseverance that 
baflies all consideration of morals or 
humanity. The rich are oppressive, 
the poor are knavish; it is cralt 
against violence. ‘Their avarice 1s 
connected with parsimony; and 
hence, as from other causes, they 
are free from much of the luxury of 
their Mohammedan invaders, who to 
equal avarice united boundless pro- 
fusion.’.—Vide * Owen’s Charge, 
delivered at Bartiett’’s Buildings, 
April 4, 1797, at a general meeting 
of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, to the Rev. W. 
Ringeltaube and the Rev. J. Holz 
bere ; published at the unanimous 
request of the Board.” After prov 
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ing by facts, and particularly by the 
jmmolation of human victims, that 
the native superstitions are the very 
reverse of “ harness.” Mr. Owen 
most justly remarks:—® All false 
religions have been accommodated 
10 the corruption of buman crea- 
tures, by Whom nothing Is less 
sourht than justice or purity of 
heart. It has ever been * bodily ex- 
ercise that profiteth litde,’ insteed of 
toodliness that Is profirable for all 
things > The people of Incia have, 
indeed, line upon line, to mcke clean 
the outside of the cup and of the 
platter. But is that superstition 
harmless by which a man would 
sanctify unjust gain by giving part 
of it to an idol, or purify his soul as 
he washes his body in the Ganges 
[have sten them shew strong symp- 
toms of uneasiness when urged upon 
this side 3; and no wonder. 

« But it may be asked, if learned 
men have at no time produced sub- 
limer speculations in morals?  Re- 
cluse and contemplative men among 
them have delivered sublime truths, 
ut commonly involved in mysti- 
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cism or fable, and in such form as 
should benefit only the learned. 
Nay, persons of inferior cast have 
been prohibited, under heavy penal- 
tics, from looking into such books, 
or acquiring that knowledge without 
which they cannot read. But the 
religion of a country is not to be esti- 
mated fram the meditations of a few 
recluse men, but from the actual state 
in which itis delivered to the fieofle, 
Like other religions of antiquity, 
they have their doctrines flor those 
that are within, and their doctrines 
for those that are witbout. But 
amidst the round of processions, 
sacrifices, ablutions, and the mum- 
mery in which they seek to be heard 
ior their much speaking, urged on 
them from all sides, by precept and 
example, who of those who undertake 
to lead them will ever harangue on 


justice, merci, and truth? There are 


enough to recite the legends of their 


gods with every comment that can 


seduce the tmaugination. But I have 
not heard by whom orin what cireun- 
stances any thing like moral instruc- 
tion is Aclivered 66 the freofiie. 


—-— 


REVIEW OF NEW 


An Address to the Church Missiona- 
ry Society, holden at the Town Hall 
in the City of Bath, under the Pre- 
csidence of the Hon. and Right Kev. 
the Lord Bishofi of Gloucester, on 
Monday the first Day of Dec. 1817, 
iVord for Word as delivered, from 
Writing ; with a Protest against 
the Establishment of such a Society 
in Bath. By the Rev. Jostau 
Tuomas, A. M. Archdeacon of 


Bath. Bath: Meyler and Son. 
ISI7. 8yvo. pp. 16. 
1 Defence of the Church Missionary 


Society,against the Objections of the 
Rev, Josiah Thomas, Archdeacon of 
Bath. By Danret Witson, Min- 
aster of St, John’s Chapel, Bedford 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Row. London: Wilson. 1817 
8v0O. pp. 44. 

Counter-Protest of a Layman in Re- 
ply to the Protest of Archdeacon 
Zhomas, Sc. By GrorGE Pryme, 
Lisq. Barrister at Law, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Hatchard. 1818, 
Svo. pp. 16. 

A Second Protest against the Church 
Misstonary Society, addressed to 
Lord James O'Brien, Chairman ta 
the Committee of the Bath Klission- 
ary Association. Londen: Hatch- 
ard. 1818. 8vo. pp. 12. 

A Letter to the Rev. Josia Thomas. 
By A MEMBER oF THE CHURCK 
OF ENGLAND. 
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Fyee Thoughts on the Dath Aliséiona- 
ry A FRienpD to Con- 


ry Society. } 
Bath ; Hickinan. Bvo. 


SISTENCY. 
1818. pp. 5 a 
1 brief Defence of the Archidcacen of 


ed }) * ‘ 4 
Bath, Sc, By the Author ol 


66 lree i houg ats.” PIAL ths 1S . 
8vo. pp. 15. 
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Ws suppose there is scarcely an in- 
dividualin the three kingdoms above 
the lowest ranks in society, who is 
at this moment tenorant ef the tact 
announced in the title pa: . 
pamphlet placed at the head ot the 
above cats alogre ; thaton the firstoft 
ie cember, 1817, an Archdeacon cf 
| 


| 


the Churchofl Eroeiand tntroduces 


_ a ee ra » 
himself into a meeiing called ex- 
pressly of the friends of the “( murch 
a - ad . ad P P 39 ' t t ° “ - 
Niisstonary Sectetyv.”? and dehlvered 


: / a } ... i 
an “Address” and a“ Protest agatnst 


! + ae = a , ¥ , f ‘ \ ¢ *7 5 
the establishment of such a society 


in the city of Bath ’? The facts also, 
as stated in that title-page, are ube 
qnuestionable--that the Lord bishop 
of Gloucester was inthe chsiv at that 


meeting, and that this © Address’ 
, , 33 

and “ Protest” are printed & wore 
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Bath, though famed for the strictngs. 
of its ceremoniai Jaws, had NOt, we 
presume, framed any al th “1paton y 
rule for the behaviour of a chure), 
dignitary under such circ umstances, 
And we venture further to believe, 
tiiat, if the Archdeacon violated any 
rrle of evod manners, he has by this 
ime been mace penipeti of his mis. 
131CC ely SO} Ty for 
it. Diis first offence in this line Will, 
we think, be his jast. 
Wien this event was 
nounced, it produced very various ef. 
fects Upon the public mind. Some 
Mersonus, as usual, fled to the hostile 
banucrs of party, as the only secure 
post tor those who refuse to think and 
uct for themselves. Otbers pursued, 
as usual, the ordinary round of gay 
or busy file, thinking, — that 
whije they themselves were unmo- 
jested at home, it eaint little 
what became of nearly eight hundred 
millions of people abroad. Some 
injudicious tricnds of the Establish- 
ment rejoiced at tiis additional effort 
ofa soine whal rash and inconsiderate 
advocate to sustain, by the props of 
birotry and contention, that edifice 
which can be upheld only by the pil- 
lars gains and Charity. Some per- 
ions, on thecon tral ry, who were ene- 
ctioas y the Establishment ns 
thola herowne “children employed in 
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her, or vraibcr themselves, to the 
deriston ol the worid, Pbe majority 


of the coun'try, or at least those 


~ 
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members of iti who are sincerely ine 
aaa , ; . 
teresiea mm the well-being of the 
Tt. 1% ir. iba ot 2 nine 
Chureh of Lngiand, stood by in pain 


ful cGejection—wept over this new 
sumbie of the cdvum thevlogicume 
vnented to see the venerable name 
the Cuurch identified with any re. 
sistance, and especially such ares 
sistance, to a society formed for the 
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' lation of the Gospel in beathen 
Jands—and longed and prayed for 
the happy days when * Ephraim 
shall no longer envy Judah, and Ju- 


dat shall not vex Ephraim.” 
, 3 *. Z laf 
Por ourselves, we will own, tat 
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felt little astonishment at this 
8 assault. Lhe demon of discord 
7 4 personage with whom the expe- 
rience of mauy years has given us a 
nreuly familia?’ acquaintance ; and 
her unvaried practice has been to 
ke her station on some of the bigh 
ie land; where, having 
kiudled her torches, she throws 
round ber baleful cye io discover 
some individual weak, or, shall we 
dare to say, Wicked enough to throw 
tiem vane the precincts of Chart- 
tyand Peace. Wouaat peculiar quall- 
Foation may have recommended her 
present torch-bearer it is pot for us 
0 decide. Certainly, however, he 
has discharged the prescribed duty 
very faithfully. Hie has not oniy 
carried the torch intoa ete uSSCiie 
bly at Bath ; but, with certain other 
kindred spirits, he has borne it into 
every partot{the kingdom Lodrop 
the metaphor—-the Address has been 
advertised and placarded, and scat- 
tered with a prodigality suflictently 
demonstrative of the active zeal and 
large resources of the circulators. 
Some of the newspapers compiain 
even that it has been forced upon 
them by a sort of “requisition.” We 
donot exactly know what is meant 
by the term as apphed to the free 
press of this privileged country ; but 
we trust that none of the editors of 
hese journals are such cnemies ta 
the Church Missionary Society as 
‘to publish the Protest the instant 
iis forwarded to them. 
But if not astonished at the ‘ Pro- 
test,’ we were ae much gricu- 
atit, Some of the reasons for 
our regret will appear hereaiicr., At 
rst, indeed, we were greatly dis- 
Posed to omit all notice of the sub- 


ject. We seemed toourscives tobe 
Mitigating the evil while we kept ont 


oi the contest, and entertaised a 


hope that the Protest might, after 
ail, sink into the obscurity which it 
deserved. Bat that hope has vanish- 
ed The “ Address” has not only 
been most laboriously circulated, but 


it has been followed, both by some 
truly decisive vepiies, aud, as will be 


sveula the dist p rei xed to this pa- 
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Silcace, in this state of afluirs, is 
impracticable ; and we shall, there- 
lore, proceed, with all possible im- 
Ppyriianiy, to pul our readers In pos- 
s€Ssien of the main lacts of this cuon- 
lroversy, and the pretensions of the 
ur DUPTules. 

La Libis end we shall begin by 
clue the various worksto 


rive introduced our read- 


briefly not 
WiiCs We 
ers, wiich constituie the whole of 
those which have happened to fall 
under our own notice, though possi- 
~ before this paper meets the 


DikC eyes these etyht may have 
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Next to this stanis a Second 
Protest against the Charch Missions 
ary Society,’ by an anonymous wrie 
ter. TPhoucnh pu ished at Bath, it 


supposed by the title, th 
the Rev. Archecercon hi 
has been atiributed to various wrl- 
e the author, be 
Society. it 


ters, but, WicCever 


‘s clearly a friend of the 
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isy in fact, a sort of parallel to the 
Archdeacon’s Protest, designed, by 
patung his arguments into viain 
Eoghsh—by Shewing them, as it 
were, without thetr robes—io un- 
mask and ex ion them to the world. 

The fifth document ia this collec- 
tion, is a letter to the Rev. Josizh 
Thomas, by a gentleman signing 
himself J.C. R. [t touches on the 
inexpediency of any such public 
protest—-on the particuler spirit ta 
which tits appears to have been 
made—on the dis quatinic ition for 
Missionary exeruons in tue Soctety 
for tne Propagation of the Gospel in 
Voreign Parts, originating in its want 
of zeal—on the nevlect on the part 
of the Society for promeung Chris- 
tian Knowledge, in bring ivy tts nes 
exertions up to the level of its tn- 
creased mMeans—on the impropriety 
of charging those with the assump- 
tion of the title of Evangelical whom 
the world have designated by that 
hame—and on the existence of a far 
larger, and more mischievous, sect 
than these in the Church of Lug- 
land; a sect who are mourntully 
“ deficient in the doctrines, preach- 


we, and practice of the fathers of 


our church, and of many equally 
brightexamples who have succeeded 
them; who abound too mucir with 
the pride of reason to carry into the 
pulpit the self-abasing doctrines and 
high tone of picty which pervade 
our most excellent Liturgy.” From 
this table of contents, which 1s not 
much shorter than the letter itself, 
our readers will be enabled to jude 


of the general tone ard object of 


this production. We flad init much 
to commend, and litiie to complain 
of; except, indeed, that the author 
should think that the Archdeacon 
was “ correct” in bis en/rée to the 
Society, as far as respects * the dis- 
cihline of the church.” 

Next come certain“ Free Thoughts 
onthe Bath Missionary Society,” 
by a * Friend to Consistency,’ and 
who, by way of making good his 


claim to this high sounding litle, 
seis out with telling us, that he js 
‘ more anxious to Deal than to fo- 
rent the present unhappy dissen. 
sions between members of the Esta. 
blishment”’ and then proceeds to 
throw the apple of discord between 
them with all possible assiduity. 
pis aon for instance, will be thought 

f his pretensions to consistency, 
who, with the language of charity on 
his lips,accuses the cle rey connected 
with the Church Missionary Society 
of instructing the beathen, that they 
never yet heard the Gospel from any 
other Church of E ngland missiona- 


ries; that the majority of Church of 


Knagland ministers do not preach the 
ospel s ; that the consoling doctrines, 
respeciinug the grace and love to- 
wards mankind in eeneral, of HIM 
whose beloved Son “ died for the 
sins of the whole worid,”? is a gross 
delusion; that afew only, out of the 
posterity of Adam, are elected to 
eternal life; that what they have 
hitherto heard of Christian virtue, 
piety, and moraliiy, 1s only dung and 
dross; (we should Iike to know 
whence this last  gamgaan is taken} 
and that uniess they can see theScrip- 

tures in an sienelieal point of view, 
Corist will profit them nothing? But 
we beg the author’s pardon. Let 
him omit his short preface,in which 
he has announced his intention to 
heal the dissensions between the 
members of the Establishment, or let 
him substitute the word “ foment’ 
for * heal,” and he will then be per- 
fectiy consistent. It may be a satis- 
faction, however, before we quit 
these * Free Thoughts,” to let the 
world know our author’s opinion, that 


the Society for the Propagation ot 


the Gospel in Foreign Parts is suffi- 
ciently active and extensive to render 
any other society superfluous. We 
had certainly understood that this so- 
clety never has employed mission- 
aries of any kind, either in Africa, 
or Asia; that is, im two quarters 
of the globe. But this friend to 
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consistency has doubtless visited the 
fountain head of informauon, has wit- 
nessed the sleepless zeal of that 5o- 


ciety, has witnessed the troops of 


missionaries despatched by its com- 
mittee, has listened to the letters of 
conzratulation and thanks from Afri- 
cans and Hindoos, or haus seen, and 
rejoiced to sce, the converted idola- 
cer come to cast his idols into the 
frcs of the institution. If such ts 
the case, the friends of the new So- 
ciety will certainly find it somewhat 
more difficult to make good their 
case, and cstablish the necessiiy of a 
second imstituuion. 

Some equally incredulous or ul 
informed persons will be equally sur- 
prised to fearn from this auihor of 
“free thoughts,’’ or, as they would 
be beer entitled, ‘free facis,’? that 
many of the clergy and other mem- 
bers Of the Bibie Society ‘have 
withdrawn their assistance from that 
motley group ;” and jest the inter- 
ests of “dissent” should suiier by 
this defalcation, the Church Mus- 
sionary Socieiy is kindly “playing 
another card into the hands oi Dis- 
scnters.” We really do not under- 
stand this. But if the author means 
to Insinuate that there is In this so- 
clety, any union of Dissenters, he is 
entirely mistaken. ‘ihe conduct of 
its affairs is confined to Churchmen 
exclusively. The writer ends by 
telling us somewhat good humour. 
cdly, that they have ‘hot water’ 
enough at Bath without seeking to 
increase the quantity by ertificial 
means. Can he design irreverently, 
to describe the Archdeacon under 
the vague and unecclesiastical ex- 
pression ¢ artificial means?” We 
should deem such an offence impos- 
sible, but that we really know of no 
other person or persons to whom the 
imputation could apply ; as it Is very 
evident, that there was no “hot 
Water” inthe meeting till the Arch- 
deacon pumped it in. 

But this writer is not satisfied 
With a single blow ; he comes again 
Upon us in the next articie, under 
Christ. Obsery. No. 194. 


the form of a “brief Defence of the 
Archdeacon of Bath, ava:nst the ve- 
bement Attack of the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson,” modestly claiming to him- 
seil no title In this new enterprize, 
but that of being “the Author of the 
I'vee Thoughts.” Here indeed the 
* consistency” of the writer discovers 
itself. As were his“ Free Thoughis,’’ 
such is his * Defence.” if they 
were wise, soisthis. If they injur- 
ed bis cause, this injures and dishon- 
ours the champion of the cause; 
that is, the Archdeacon. In one 
page of the * Defence” Mr. Wiison 
is vravely rebuked for calling the 
missionary “ magnanimous,’ when 
he oveht to have known that no bles- 
sing is pronounced on magnanimity, 
In tue Sermon on the Mount. (p. 7.) 
in another part of the  Defence,’’ 
Mr. Wilson is azain condemned for 
resting on the conimission to ** preach 
Lie Gospel to every creature,’’? when 
he ought to have known that it Is not 
“found in the Gospel of St John— 
the favourite discipie of Christ.” We 
will tell the writer, however, what 
declaration is found in the Gospel 
of St. John. ‘* He that believeth 
not the Son, shall not see lhfe—but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
What, then, becomes of the security 
of the heathen, and what of these 
“uddresses” and “ protests’”’ against 
socictics designed for their conver- 
sion, St. John being the judge? But 
we must have done with this very 
harmless writer, leaving him to tell 
the world, in some future edition, In 
what part of the Old Testament he 
found the precise words which he 
quotes in the title-page of his first 
pamphict, and on what grounds he 
charges the friends of the Church 
Missionary Society with Calvinism 
in his “ Thoughts,’ and acquits Mr. 
Wilson of this heavy crime in his 
“ Defence.’ 

We have now come to the eighth 
and last document which we shall 
think it right to notice on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and this is another 
‘ Defence of the Protest of Arch- 
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deacon Vhomas—with Strictures,” 
&e. kc. But as what it says mainly 
applies to some questions put by Mr. 
Wiison in his Defence, we need not 
make any observations upon it. 
Having tnus got rid of these  mi- 
nores gentes” in the controversy, we 
feel at liberty to enter, as was pro- 
posed, upon our examination of what 
may be considered as the accredited 
works on either side—the * Address 
and Protest”’ of Archdeacon Thomas, 
and the ** Defence” avainst this at- 
tack on the Church Missionary So- 
ciety by Mr. Wilson. And here, 
notwithstendine the wide circulation 
of both these documents, we shall 
not hesitate to quote largely from ene 
of them: as some of our readers 
may bot have seen them; some may 
have scen a less perfect edition of 
Mr. Wilson’s, than that from which 
we quote (the fourteenth ;) still more 
may not have been able to bring 
them into close comparison; and 
all, we trust, will be glad to find at 
least one of these works rescued 
from its ephemeral form ina pam. 
phict, and embodied in what, we 
iondly venture to hope, will be the 
more permanent pages of our work. 
As true sons of the Church, we fol- 
low her precedent in thus suspend- 
ing the colours of the victors and 
the vanquished together—to perpetu- 
ate in the minds and memories of 
our children’s children a signal in- 
stance of the defeat of error, and of 
the triumph of truth. It will be our 
endeavour to state some of the main 
arzuments of the Archdeacon, and to 
give Mr. Wilson’s replies to them. 
The Archdeacon sets out by claim- 
ing a “right,” as * Archdeacon of 
Bath,”’ to declare his sentiments, in 
the presence ofa “ Church Society,” 
under the presidence of a bishop of 
the Church of England, on the sub- 
ject of their meeting ; and that his 
appearance in that assembly was to 
be considercd as altogether official. 


Church Misstonary Soctety. (Feb. 


Let Mr. Wilson be heard in re. 
ply to this exordium. 


‘¢The Archdeacon appears to found his 
claim of jurisdiction over the meeting, on 
the circumstance of our Missionary Socie. 
ty being a Church of England Socicty, 
He will nc tt, indeed, allow, what he states 
to be its pretensions to the title; but he 
obviously assumes his right of interference 
on that ground, Now it is manifest, that 
the Society never affected or pretended to 
represent the Church of England ; still 
less to act by any commission or delega. 
tion from that venerable authority. It nei. 
ther is, nor ever assumed to be, any other 
than a voluntary institution, supported by 
the free contributions of individuals, in con- 
formity with the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church. No mistake could arise, on 
this head, to any one at all acquainted with 
its design, principles, or proceedings, All 
misapprehension was ¢éfiectually preclud. 
ed, by the publicity with which the Socie- 
ty has uniformiy acted. The title, ‘the 
Church Missionary Society,’ never meant 
—it was never intended to mean—a society 
supported by the collective quibanty of 
the Church of England; but simply, a so- 
ciety conducted by members dance, 
and by members of that church only. It 
merely iaaparte that the individuals who 
compose the society are attached, not to 
the Lutheran, or Calvinistic, or Presby- 
terian, or Baptist, or Moravian, cr Metho- 
dist religious communities, but to the Eng- 
lish Establishment; and that it is the 
Christian religion, as taught by that Esta- 
blishment, which they wish to diffuse 
among mankind. For many years, the 
title was, ‘tne Society for Missions to 
Africa and the East, conducted by Mem- 
bers of the Established Church” When 
the rise and progress of other missionary 


institutions, and the extending labours of 


its own, made a shorter and more definite 
name desirable, ‘the Church Missionary 
Society for Africa and the East,’ was gra- 
dually, and almost imperceptibly, substi 
tuted. Thusthe familiar title, ‘the Bart- 
lett’s Buildings’ Society,’ is sometimes used 
for the longer and less convenient appella- 
ticn, ‘the Society for promoting Christin 
Knowled ge, meeting in Bartlett’s Bui ild- 
ings, In short, the Church Missionary 
Society is a voluntary association, formed 
for a lawful object, but not pretending to 
be established by law—conducted with a 
due respect to constituted authorities, but 
preferring no claims, as of right, to their 

countenance o” patronage, In ail points 
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which fall within the province of ecclesias- 
tical enactment, its members conscien- 
riously submit to the canons and usages of 
the church: in matters, like those of vo- 
juntary charity, which the wisdom of the 
church has left, with a thousand others, to 
the decision of private conscience aud feel- 
ing, they claim, as Britons and as Protes- 
tants, the right of being guided by their 
own. In effect, every voluntary society 
conducted by members of our church, 
rests, in these respects, precisely on the 
same grounds. No unstitution of this na. 
ture possesses, or can claim, any ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, Such a jurisdiction could 
ye conferred on it only by a direct grant 
jrom the legislature, which no existing so- 
ciety in our church, however highly re- 
spectable, and whether incorporated by 
cliarter or not, has received. 


‘Such being the nature of the Church 
Missionary Society, and such the object 
of the meeting, it is not very easy to dis- 
cover inswhat manner the Archdeacon had 
acquired the jurisdiction which he claimed 
over it, or what was that official title by 
which he felt himself warranted to reprove 
and inveigh against its proceedings. The 
lawful jurisdiction of an Archdeacon of the 
Church ; the visitatorial authority by which 
le is empowered to inspect the state of 
the churches, and ‘the sufficiency and 
ability? of the parochial clergy ; the judi- 
cialfunctions by which he takes cognizance 
of scandalous or notorious immorality—in 
“hich respects he is figuratively called 
‘the Bishop’s Eye ;’—all these rights and 
powers he possesses without dispute. But 
itis not apparent how any of these, or all 
of them together, should entitle him ‘ offi- 
cially’ to force his denunciations on such 
an assembly as has becn deseribed—an 
assembly pretending to no ecclesiastical 
commission or character—not a meeting 
of the clergy in visitation, nora chapter of 
the canons of a cathedral, nor, strictiy 
speaking, a religious meeting of any kind— 
but simply a voluntary association of bene- 
volent persons met to form a charitable 
institution, under the protection of the 
laws of the land. If this meeting acted 
ivegularly, it was amenable, net to the 
Arclideacon of Bath, but to the civil pow- 
cr.’ Wilson, pp. 12—14. 


ilaving thus disposed of this part 
of the Address, and met, with equal 
force, Some parts which follow, Mr. 
Wilson proceeds to notice the per- 





sonal attack upon the justly revered 
and indefaugable Bishop of Glouces- 
ter. 


* But the most extraordinary, and really 
indecerous part of the Archdescon’s de- 
nunciations, is that which he ventures to 
make against the honourable and right 
reverend the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 
Who took the chair at the meeting. 


Vhat interference there could be with 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in simply being 
the chairman at a voluntary meeting of a 
benevolent society decs not immediately 
appear, and is unfortunately not explained 
by the reverend Protester. Surely it never 
could occur, to any unbiassed mind, that 
the yielding tothe wish of the friends of 
the proposed association, to direct the 
proceedings of their meeting, was any in- 
vasion of episcopal authority. Any other 
nobleman or gentleman might have been 
invited to the same brief and harmless 
duty. Such circumstances take place in 
every city of every diocese of Great Bri- 
tain, without the slightest offence or um- 
brage. 


“©The choice fell on the Bishop of Glou- 
cester merely from the natural and high 
respect entertained for the character and 
rank of his lordship. As one of the Vice- 
patrons of the Church Missionary Society, 
he was almost necessarily led to comply 
with an invitation which related to a pro- 
posed branch of the parent institution, and 
especially in the chief city of a diocese in 
which his lordship held the distinguished 
station of Dean. 


‘But, in fact, any one who had heard 
ofthe name of the Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester, of his assiduity in his parochial 
duties previous to his elevation to the epis- 
copal bench, as well as in the discharge of 
his high ecclesiastical functions since that 
event, of his zeal forthe establishment of 
national schools, his activity in espousing 
the cause of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and his ardour for 
forwarding the salvation of the heathen 
world, would immediately be induced to 
apply to him for aid on such an occasion as 
gave rise to the Protest. Undoubtedly it 
was impossible for a man of his lordship’s 
principles and character, when he was once 
requested to take the chair at such a meet- 
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could never endure that the proposed soci- 
ety should in any measure fail of success, 
because he refused to give it any aid which 
rt might be in his power to furnish. 


**But these statements, though more 
than sufficient to silence the voice of in- 
temperate censure, are rendered unneces- 
sary by the circumstance that his lordship 
actually did consult the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells previously to lis consenting: to 
preach on the subject at Bath, and ac- 
quainted his Jordsiip with his desien of 
attending the meeting. The totlowing 
shioit statement under bis own hand is to 
be seen at his lordsh:p’s boukseller’s in 
London, which places the whole question 
on totally new ground, and makes the in- 
decorum of the Arcideacon’s language 
the more reprehensi die _— 
rom the Prelate, 
ic desire of the 


who took the chair att 
mectnig ofthe trends ef the Church Mus- 
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sionary Socretv at Bath, to declare, 
af 


having previously mentioned to the bishop 


anecting, as well as submitted his design of 
preaching for the Society, to his lordship’s 
decision ; te had not the SLIGHTEST REA- 
SON to suppose, that in takinw those steps, 
he was acting in a manner disre spectiul or 
displeasing to his lordship; the introduc. 
tion of whose name, as protesting against 
the meeting, is firmly believed by the pre- 
late above < penrge to have been entirely 
unauthorized and unjustifiable’? pp. 16 


~—_ 18, 


of the Glocese /zs witention of attending tee 
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The following passage, which will 
explain its own object, is too im- 
portant to be omitted. 


‘6 The question then recurs, What is the 
authority of this Protest of the Archdeacon 
of Bath? None whatever. He appears to 
have had no more mght to assume any 
jurisdiction over this peaceable and lawtul 
meeting of benevolent individuals for a 
simple and ljegitimate object of charity, 
than he would have had he interrupt an as- 
sembly convened for planning a bridge or 
projecting a ‘peel, le might, in fact, 
almost as weil bave advanced a ‘cl im of 
right to enter the private abode of indivi- 


duals, in order to regulate the detail of 
personal beneficence. 


‘©The reverend the Archdeacon, how- 
ever forgetful of these ebvious principles, 


Church Misstonary Society, [Teb. 


and assuming a — of positions, every 
one of which turns out to be urfound, d, 
ventured to oversiep tis lawfel auth . 
and to make a Pretest, which loses aj! its 
weight the moment the real crrcumsi:seces 
of the case are explincd;—a fault oiis, 
surely, of no commen magnitud Re. 
spect, indeed, is alu ays due to mea tires, 
however erroneous, if ihey hase heen 
suggested by an honest zeal, atida s'. ng 
and imperative sense of duty. But «hen 
the act to which zeal and duty impel n en, 
is itself that no protesting against intem. 
perate zealand a mistaken sense of « 'y 
in others ; es a censor stands up srec; 

cally to point out the distinction mult de a 
well-informed and an ignorant piety ; when 


such a censor is invested with an office of 


respectability in the church, and his de. 
nunciations derive weight from bis public 
station; and, above all, when such a per. 
son comes forward to deliver an address 
composed in the calmvess of the closet, 
and therefore with every advantage of pre- 
vious deliberation; it is plain that we 
have a vight to expect more thaa common 
caution and reserve, a mind well-informed 
on his subject, and arguments sound and 
perspicwous in support of his assertions. 
I wilinot stop to sav how totally the Arch- 
deacon has failed in ail these respects. 


“But this is not all. Evenif the Arch- 
deacon bad erred judgement, as to the 
nature of the proposed society, and the ex- 
terit of bis jurisdiction, the consequence 
of the mistake would have been quickly 
remedied, if he had preserved any thing 
of aright temper in the expression of bis 
sentiments, The intemperate proceeding 
of torcing himself upon the meeting, Wes 
little calculated to sustain the just dignity 
of his character, or to eflect the object 
which he professed to have in view. Ifit 
was his inh design to prevent what he 
considered to be irregular, was it not most 
proper to exert himself first in private! 
Were there no opportunities of previously 
remonstrating with the leading persons 
concerned? Was it decorous—I had al- 
most said, was it honourable—to receive 
the clergymen* of his jurisdiction, who 
vatted upon him before the meeting to 
solicit his favour for the Society, with no 
single notice of disapprobation—for I am 
persuaded that every reader will be asto- 
nished to find that this was really the case 


——— 


Address of the Bath Com- 





* See the 
mittee, 
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_and then to come forward with an un- 
wrected. and ride claim cf interference ? 
Was it just, Was it generous, to leave the 

cerverend Prelsie who was called to 

air, and the clergy of the neighbour. 
pood, an total wgnerance of the intended 
rosest? Was it decent to insist on deli- 


4 e this censure before the secretary had 
’ ved even to exptain the na ure of 
ed institution ? Above all, was 

it og—and, to use the Are! deacon’s 


se, Was it canonical-—to insult a most 
» and dignified personage m his own 
ee?) Was it suitable for an Arch- 
to arraign before a numerous as- 
yage a bishop of the church? Was 
umely a necessary part of an inter- 
which, as official, should, of course, 
‘necalm and dispasstonate, resting 
spined auwhority, and proceeding 
ganv? What right had the Arch- 
of Bath to determine, by his mere 

tion, Whats regular and Wirat is not 5 
lecide, at once, on the supposed con- 
fanether; to remind, with an air of 
uli, a prelate of our charch, that as 
Dean of Weils, he owes canonical obedi- 
ere to his diocesar, and even to charge 
witha brea! fthe duties of his ex- 
‘station? For it may be necessary to 
that he actually imputed to the ho- 
e and right reverend prelate in the 
ie-ehberaiely imputed to him—* an 
ienee to the dignity of the higt office 
towlich he had been but a few years Con. 
sccrated, as weil as a contempt of eccles!- 


asveal arder.? Is this the most natural 
Wa’ ‘9 CRpress reverence for the epise pal 
ofic>? is this to act as a well-informed 


nenserofthe Church of England? Is this 
tocondue? himself as an inferior clergyman 
uit ‘» deo towards his superior in the 
church ?? on, 19—21. 

Havin. s hus considered the “right’’ 
of the Archdeacon to enter his P ro- 
test, and the spirit in which it was 
made, Mr. Wilson enters upon the 
investigation of the subject-matter 
ofthe whoie Address 

The Archdeacon contends, that 
the Church Missionary Society was 
“ouginally unnecessary,” because 
the Society for propagating the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts was, and is, in 
existence and inaction. Mr. Wilson 
teminds his opponent, that this old 
aad chartered Society ‘ directs its 


labours, in conformity to its charter, 
to the supply of our forcign planta- 
tions, colonies, and factories, with 
ministers and school masters 3”? that it 
has no connexion with Africa or the 
Ivust, and scarcely any, rather ab- 
solutely none, with feathens any 
where ;--that it has not a single 
Eneligh clergyman; he might have 
added, nor a single individual of any 
kind, engaged as a missionary 
amongst the heathen. And this is 
the suciety which we are told is to 
supersede the labours of every other 
in the conversion of upwards of six 
hundred millions of human beings. 
_ Wilson proceeds feelingly to 
‘emiark that, 


**to Christians nothing appears so necessa- 
ry xs to send the Gospel to all the accessible 
parts of the worid—nothing so necessary 
as ig awaken the tardy love of Christen- 
dom in sucha ising ng so necessary 
as to Hivile, by new associations, the contr:- 
buticns and eiforts of all around :-—*necess 

ty is iad upon such, yea, Wo Is unto mage 
they promote not the most extensive afte. 
sion of the Gospel of Christ If labours 
stich us Uiese are superfluous, then were 
the pious missionaries who first visi.ed out 
own shores, when our ancestors wandered 
with their painted skins and offered their 
sons and daughters unto devils, e: gaged if 
all Useress project. But surely it cannot 
be endured fora moment, that the descen 
dants of the c miverts of the escvery Mission 
aries should could consider it as unneces- 
sary to carry the Gospel to those heathen 
aligns, Wio are in the same circumstances 
NOW, in ag wees own forefathers crigy 
nally were. Forbid it, sacred Charity, (hat 
sich a thought should " be entertained ia a 
Cirtstian’s breast! Forbid it rather, C 
Divine Mediator of mankind, that we 
should receive the infinite grace of salya- 
tion ourselves, to withhold it from a perish- 
ing world! Forbid it, O Thou Eternal 
Father of Mercics, that the chilling deduc- 
tions ofa cold selfishness should oppose, fur 
an instant, the exuberant designs of thy 
stupendous leve to the whole of the lost 


oy - 


children of men!” pp, 25, 26. 


To the objection of the Archdea- 
con, that the Church Missionary 5o- 
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ciety increases its funds by means 
unworthy of the Church—sucii as by 
collecting small sums from servants, 
children, or the lower orders of soci- 


ety—Mr. Wilson opposes the ebvious 


facts that the Church of England 
herself collects the Easter offerings, 
the smailest alms at the Sacrament, 
and the humblest donations tor 
Biiefs, and does not measure the 
worth of the gift by the extentoftbe 
sum, but by the capability and the 
disposition of the giver. He also re- 
minds him of the approbation be. 
stowed by our Lord on the gilt of 
‘* two mites,” and of the Journeys of 
St. Paul to collect from the ** deep 
poverty” of the Christian Churches 
ihe “riches of their liberality.” 

To the invidious alleration, thac 
the Church Missionary Socicty ort- 
vinated with and is maintained by a 
piel in the Church of lneland, 
Mr. W. feelsit unnecessary to reply, 
cued by the simple and decisive 
question whether its doors are not 
open to every member ol the Church 
of England. 

To the imputation against the 
Society, founded on the factthat only 
two bishops have lent their namesto 
it, Is opposed the statement, that six- 
ty years aiter the establishment of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, only fourteen bishops 
were found on the list of its mem- 
bers, and that the two archbishops 
and the Bishop of London are the 
only part of the Bench who have yet 
added their names to the members 
of the * Naval and Military Bible 
Society.” Vhe truth is, that bishops 
may be cautious, may he poor, may 
be timid, may even be indolent, may 
prefer following to leading the pub- 
lie Sparen, may be mist. nat as to 
their duty, or may be negligent in 
discharging it. Their neutrality, 
therefore, to a socicty may as possi- 
bly be a blotin their own escutcheon 
asin that of the institutfon. 

To the alleg ation, that the Bishop 

f Calcutta has ta ken no cognizance 


of the Missionaries of this Society, i; 
is replied, that his lordship appears 
at present to consider bis episcopal 
Jurisdict lon as confined to the chp ip. 
juins of the East India Company— 
but that the only missionary Whom 
he has noticed to commend, is one 
connected with this very institution. 

Vo the Archdeacon’s protestations 
of his own zeal in the cause of mis. 
sions, the stubborn fact is opposed, 
that he ts mo¢a member even of the 
inissiouary society whose honour and 
interests he so strongly advocates— 
and that the prelate whom he so 
sternly rebukes for his indifference 
to that institution, is, in fact, a mem- 
ber of it. 

After some other observations, 
Mr. Wilson thus concludes—and we 
think. that our rcaders will not com- 
plain of the length of the extract :— 


« Baton sucha subject this will be far 
from satisfying the truly benevolent mind, 
To have vaeded the attack of a misinform- 
ed assailant is a small matter. The stu- 
pendous cause of all the unconverted na 
tions of the earth is involved in the question 
which has been treated—a cause which is 
sometimes injured by descending to too 
minute details of argument. In such ce: 
tails we may possibly err; but, in the gene: 
ral appeal to tlhe members of our Church 
on the imperative duty of missionary ¢i- 
forts, it is impossible to mistake. For 
these reasons I have already endeavoured 
to restrain the warmth which I could not but 
feel at the harsh and even acrimonious Ian- 
guage of the Archdeacon’s Protest.  Per- 
haps I have noi been sufficiently on my 
euard. But my deliberate wish 1s to con- 
sult the great Gitestion of Missions general. 
ly. Thad far rather be less triumphant in 
my argument, than injure the success, and 
diminish the universal acceptance, of this 
cause. I feel that the interest of millions 
is at stake; and I should be ashamed ol 
being too much moved with our own per 
sonal grievances, when the mighty injuries 
sustained by these vast neglected regions 
of the earth, which, with a “tardy kindnes 
we are at length calling on our countty- 
men to redress, are passing in review be- 
fore us. There never was such an impor- 
tunate cry of pity raised from all the 
divisions of the heathen world, as to 
which now addresses itself to the co” 
science and feelings of Britons. The 
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nole earth is waiting for the salvation of 
Cod. A general dispesition to inquire into 
thie records of our faith is manifesti ng 
self, Facilities for establishing Missions 
‘the most distant quarters are prese nted. 
rye success Which has attended the Mis- 
cons of the Society for promoting Chiis- 
jan Knowledge, as wellas those of other 
, mspires us with the warmest 
popes. Men of holy constancy and zeal 
are not found to be wanting, when due en- 
couragement ig allordedthem, The dawa 
of p -opheey already breaks on our view, 
al invites US tO NeW tracts of exertion, 
nd new scenes of labour. The unpar ws 

ied success of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society IS preparing our way. And 
yhither can the fainting eye of human 
misery turn, but to this great Protestant 
Lmpire, Which God appeurs to have aig 
vandized, at the present momentous peri- 
ol, with the design of employing her as the 
erald of mercy to mankind ? 


- ia ~ 
pstihUllons 


. 


«“ Wheré, then, is our love to our fellow- 
creatures, if we do not rise to communicate 
to them that unspeakable blessing, which 
has first visited us, that it may be sent on to 
others? Where is our humanity, our be- 

volence, our compassion, if we spring not 
forth in this office of grace?) What! shail 
the unhappy widow still perish on the 
funeral prle—shall the helpless infant. still 
sink urder the hand of its parent—shail 
the deformed orgies of Juggernaut conti- 
nue to prevail, and the bones of the wretch- 
ed pilgrim whiten its plains—shall the hor- 
ia rites of cannibalism yet subsist, and 

tempies for the worship of devils be openly 
reared—shall all the disgusting ceremonies 
af ae aie and bloed remain in undimin- 
ished furce—shall ignorance, and vice, and 
( _, brood over the fairest portion of 
e globe, and the prostrate understanding 
wdsavage passions of man bind him a 
lave to earth ?—and shall Britons hesitate 
toconvey to the several suilerers the know- 
edge, and grace, and life, of an eternal Ke- 
cemption ? We plead, itis true, the cause 

‘unknown strangers, in ur ging this rreat 
question; but of strangers who are chil- 
dren of the same common parent with our- 
selves, and who might now, if God had 
eased, been in circumstances to commu- 
hicate to us the very blessings which they 


c 


supplicate at our hands. 


») 
Hii 
i 


“Englishmen do not know enough the 
“ae of the heathen world; they do not 
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enough consider the immense obligations 
which — ir religious blessings bring with 


them; or they could not be ul \moved, in 
the eas ree in which they still are, at the 
sorrows of mankind. Where is our love 


to our dying Redeemer, if we remain in- 
diferent to the communication of that 
grace wuich he came down from heaven and 
expired on the cross to purchase?) Where 
is our most ordinary wisdom, if we neg- 
lect the opportunity which the providence 
o: God allords us, of consecrating our na- 
tional greatness to the Divine Glory? 


Wiere is our regard to our own church, if 


we labour not to plant her more deeply in 
the atlections of our own people, by dif- 

fusing her mild and parental sway over the 
heathen lands? Wiere is our very sense 


of shame, if we allow other Confessions of 


Cliristians to outstrip us in this many race 3 
and consign to a doctrine and discipline 
which we profess not wholly to approve, 
that task of conversion which should in all 
reason be our own?) Where is our patriot- 
ism, if We desire not to involve and bind up 
our country with the prayers and benedic- 
tions of mankind ? 


«sé a awurntre lar ae ne nits 
. # tus AWAKC, then, arom our sloth. 
j 
i 


The indolence and seliishness cf C iris siian 
nations have too long impeded the tide an . 
current of lite. U: nnatural quarrels, thi: 
agnifying of small matters, and intermi- 
i: alk He disputes on subordinate points, have 
too much ard rhed their atten ition. Now, 
at length, let all the Protestant communi 
lies come Somcard to take their share in 
this ‘work of the Lord.’ Let our own 
Church, the glory and bulwark of the 
Protestant Faith, lead the way. Let the 
members of our two venerable societies 
oceupy the foremost ground. The friends 
of the Church “ais: jionary Society are ac. 
— by no undue partiality for their ewn 


’ 


particular plans. Human jud igmen t, fallible 
age most unbiassed operations, will lead 
the best of im en to diiler ‘ent conclusions as to 
the comparative merit of this or that mis- 
sionary institution, Let only t 


work be wisely and vircrously prosecuted 


,o rres 
aw ty . 


and none will more siicerely rejoice than 


ourselves. Let, then, ovr two revered so 
cieties redoubie thic efiorts. ZLet 

fairly appeal to the mrasd ; , sei 
piety, and gratitude of the nation, 1 
them nu longer confine themselves to th 
present limits, but boldly , iv 
spheres of ac.ion Let one, two, 
more, distinct misstonga; 3! Torte 
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be formed for the different quarters of the 
worid, There 19 room enoug h fon all, 
Charity would hail aud bless the av. 
Then, engaged ta the aciual work of sis- 
sions, Minor objecti ms Would tade away, 
and unnumbered difficulties wonki be ree 
moved, Beer ting would be pracks able, 
under God’s blessing, sf we were famiy in 
earnest. A More cepious efliision 
grace of the Holy Ghost much: “ei expected 
to descend. Our panshes and consicpa- 
tions at home would teed the sacred inti 


: : ’ 
ence: 2 hi neral revivil Of pti e and scripe- 


tural piety would take place: prayer would 

be more abundantiy and more ferventiy 
ko } ‘ ryt, 7 : . ¢ lyry} 

ollered up at tee Throne of Mercy: a bois 


univ and order would accompany and 
strengthe nthe warm emotions of love and 
zeal: the gh wy of our reformicd and apus- 
tolical church wenid break forth all avound; 
and the cause of missions, undertaken by 
W5 members as by one man, migut usher 
in, perhaps, that day of prophetic rapuire, 
when ail * the kingdoms of the earth shall 
become the kingdoms of our God ana of hrs 
Christ, and he shall reign for ever and 


, aL oO” 
ever.” ” pp. v0-—-099. 


These cxtracts hia exk so strongly 
for themselves, as to render it unne- 
cessary for us to pronounce any jud,:- 
ment upon this masterly Delence. 
he composition also is higiuly spi- 
rited, and, what is No small thine to 
sayyis as good as the argument it- 
self, On the whole, it is a “ De- 
fence’ on which the iriends of mis- 
sions In general, and of the “ Church 
Missionary Society’’ im particular, 
may confidently rest their cause, 
The Archdeacon kas kindly paved 
the way for its eppearatce ; ha 

sured it a pr _— -seners readiisgs 2 
and we cannot but ho pe hat the ma- 
ny thousand i vomeved it put into cir. 
culation may be expected, under 
God’s blessing, to effect a conside- 
rable movement and revolution on 
the subject of Church Missions in 
the public mind. This, we are sure, 
will be the best and greaicst satis- 
faction to the mind of the ptous and 
yenevolent author to whom _ the 


—- 


gy 


Christian public is so greatly in- 
Jebted on this occasion. 
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And here, thous we ourse: 
night fee: reluctant to encoun 
fie risk Of tmuairlae the tore, 
Mr. Wilson's poweriul Dx ieice 
addtne any nibs of oul OW; ye! 
our reeders may reasonably expect 
soime Observations Trom us, We are 
willing rather to Gilend against our 
taste than to seem vevligent of our 
duites Indeed, there are one or 
two points en which that * Defence” 
has not so entirely preoccupied the 

eroul id. as to Je ave us hope: '6SS of 
ulning the attention of our readers, 

* One subject to which we could 
wish particularly to invite their at- 
tention, is the state of the public 
mind, especially among the higher 
orders of socicty, on ihe subject of 
missions. It cannot, we think, be 
questioned that a strong and deep- 
rooted prejudice has long prevailed 
as to this subject; that, in certain 
ranks at least, the missionary zeal 
of the country is very far from keep- 
Ine pace wiih mony other ferms of 
benevolence 5 thatit has been longer 
in coming tolife, and now it may be 
its movements and 
eflurts are Intivitely Jess vigorous 
than, from a variety of circumstances, 


we had, pechaps, reason to antici- 
pate. Now it is surely an important 
point of inquiry whence this peculiar 
langzuor proceeds 3 and why the spt- 
rit of missionary ent erprise in our 
own country should not rise to the 
same level with ev —_ other species 
oi benciicence. Our space will not 
allow us to say pene cn the ques- 
tion; but we are unwilling to leave 
it wholly unnoticed. 

The particular cause of this yet 
pesition to aid misstonary exe 
tions, Which we should be aia 
to place at the bead of all the rest; 
is the want of fe rsonal religion; 
in other words a kind of practical 
infidelity. Men are not likely 
to exert themselves to give that 


said to a , that 
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io others, on which they set little 
yalue themselves; and, therefore, 
the only source from which we hope 
for any considerable enlargement of 
4 missionary spirit is the improve- 
ment of national piety. When the 
walls of our national churches shall 
echo more uniformly tothe sound of 
yital and practical religion, as exhi- 
bited in the word of God, and recog- 
nised in our own Articles and for- 
mularies—-when the spirit of prayer 
begins to prevail more abundantly 
in our congregations and families— 
when Christian affection shall have 
more fully succeeded in melting 
down our points of discordance, and 
have thrown its golden chain round 
the hitherto divided members of the 
same great family ; then we are dis- 
posed totthink that the operation of 
other causes of indifference or host- 
lity to missions will either ceuse, or 
at least be without effect. Great 
missionary efforts have been geuer- 
ally, perhaps always, preceded by a 
marked advancement of piety in the 
church. The disciples of Christ 
were assembled together in one 
place, and with one accord—that is, 
Inthe spirit of intimate union, and 
deep devotion—when the Holy Ghost 
descended, and missionary gifts were 
bestowed upon them. And when 
we thus assemble, when personal 
piety is strengthened and deepened, 
the Lord of the harvest, we may 
humbly conclude, will invest us with 
hew dispositions and afford new fa- 
cilities for missionary exertions, and 
our own island will becomea spot on 
which to fix the lever by which we 
a’e to move the world,—lIf, then, we 
may be permitted to give our advice 
to the friends of missions, we should 
sayy Let them set a watch over their 
own hearts; let them not be betray- 
ed; by any acts of aggression on the 
partof others, into peevishness, or 
harshness, or misrepresentation, or 
fetort, or into the abandonment of a 
‘ingle point or post in the camp of 
the Lord. That enemy who touches 
Christ. Obsery. No. 194, 
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their piety, touches the very nerve 
and marrow of missionary curerprize 
and success. He poisons the stream 
of religious beneficence at its foun- 
tuln head. But if we preserve and 
increase the spirit of true religion, 
we shall have an increasing iund of 
missionary zeal and strength far be- 
yond the reach either of stratagem 
or open hostility. 

Another such cause is a secret 
frersuaston, very widely diffused, of 
the sufficiency of heathenism fur the 
wants, and duttes, and hapfifiincss of 
tts fossessors. Now, witbout acou- 
ing respecting the purposes oj tne 
Almighty, relative to the heathen, it 
may atleast be confidently affirmed, 
that no one sentence of Scripture 
gives us any promise of their final 
escape. And, indeed, it is impossi- 
ble to compare those declarations 
which assert the absuvlute necessity 
of hojiness to the enjoyment of hea- 
venly happiness, without being deep- 
ly impressed with a sense of their 
danger. Qur ideas of heaven are 
apt to be too gross and earthly.— 
Heaven is not represented so much 
as a place, as a state of mind—a state 
of mind in which the happy spirit 
desires only what it ought to possess, 
and possesses ajl which it desires,— 
But by what possible process is the 
heathen to be elevated to this cone 
dition of mind? To what deformed 
image must he bow—in the steps of 
what Avatar must he tread—into the 
abyss of what mysteries must he 
dive, to gain this capacity for the 
pure happiness of glorified spirits ? 
Will he find it amidst the orgies of 
intemperance—or the vaunted waters 
of the Ganges—or in the caves of 
Elephantamor in the wild incanta- 
tions and mystic charms of Obeah ? 
We cannot, indeed, too earnestly en- 
treat our readers to endeavour to 
descend into their own bosoms, and 
to ascertain whether any such infidel 
hypothesis lurks in their dark reces- 
ses; and, if so, to cast this vain and 
unscriptural imagination to the same 
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‘moles and bats’ to which we would 
devote the idols of a more gross but 
scarcely more mischievous idolatry. 

A third check to missionary acal 
with some individuals, is the associa- 
tion, and almost identification, in the 
public mind, of the missionary cause 
with the cause of Dissent. Properly 
speaking, the missionary cause in 
these realms ought (as far at Jeast as 
precedence in time may be consider- 
ed as connecting missionary zeal 
with any particular body) to be asse- 
ciated with the Church of England: 
because the Church of England for 
a long time enjoyed the exciusive 
honour of labouring In this particu- 
lar field. For nearly a century no 
missionaries were despatched from 
this country, except by the Society 
for promoting Christian knowledge. 
But when at length various Dissent- 
ing bodies began to co-operate in this 
ereat undertaking, they soon, by 
means of the division of labour, and 
perhaps by superior zeal and facility 
for enterprize, outstripped the older 
society. Indeed, for some years, 
such has been the attention of the 
Dissenting and Methodist communi- 


ties to this particular department of 


beneficence, that the public had, to 
a considerable extent, learned to 
identify what certainly had no neces- 
Sary connexion. Hence, among no 
smeli number of churchmen a con- 
siderable degree of odium is attach- 
ed to missionary exertions in gene- 
ral. We need scarcely insist upon 
the injustice of this mode of argu. 
ment; !f, indeed, prejudice and sus- 
picion deserve to be honoured by that 
title. Isit reasonable to drive the 
Dissenters, by our own supineness, 
to do what we ought to have done 
ourselves, and then to be angry with 
them for doing it? Is it reasonable, 
because the Dissenters may, in the 
judgement of some persons, have ex- 
hibited to the heathen a less perfect 
model of Christian worship than 
they themselves could display, to 
determine that therefore nothing 
should be done by any party? We 
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ourselves are certainly among those 
who think that no purer pattern or 
model of Christianity can be pre. 
sented to the heathen than that ex. 
hibited by our own church; and also, 
that the conquests of the Establish- 
ment from heathenism to Christiani- 
ty are more likely to be secured and 
perpetuated by the contemporaneous 
introduction of the unchanging creeds 
and formularies of a national church, 
than by the laxer regulations and 
more variable instructions of less 
organized societies. But shall we, 
on this account, either lament the 
activity of Dissenters in so holy an 
undertaking, or turn with distaste 
from the object which so nobly oc. 
cupies their Jabours? On the con- 
trary, we rejoice in their vigour, and 
zeal, and seif-devotion. We are not 
ashamed, when our lamps go out, to 
light them at theirs; and if they 
occupy one extremity of those dark 
corners of the carth, we hope to 
occupy the other, and not to pause 
in our career till we have conquered 
the intervening space—till we meet 
as victors at the central point, and 
lay down our arms to welcome each 
other as brethren, and to sacrifice, 
as we may then be disposed to do, 
our petty differences on the altar of 
our common Redecmer. We are 
persuaded that this species of holy 
alliance, without compromise of prin. 
ciple, must be more acceptable with 
the God of peace than the perpetual 
conflicts of hostile opinions and the 
rush and jar of angry passions. 

But, to return; it cannot be ques- 
tioned that this identification, or at 
least intimate association, of mission- 
ary enterprizes with Dissent has con- 
tributed, in many instances, to injure 
the missionary cause. But let those 
who are influenced by this conside- 
ration remember, that the remedy 
for the evil of which they complain, 
is in their own hands, ‘The nun- 
bers, rank, wealth, ana talents of the 
Church of England will command 
the precedency wherever she chooses 
to seck it. Let her take the ficle 
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with a force suitable to her power 
and dignity, and she will immediately 
be placed in the van of the battle, 
in the very post of honour and of 
victory. Now in connexion with 
these considerations it should be re- 
collected, that it is the “ Church 
Missionary Society” alone that has 
done any thing effectual towards giv- 
ing her the rank among missionary 
bodies which she ought to merit and 
enjoy. Take this society away, and 
the Church of England, we believe, 
would not have in her employ one 
singe missionary who is a minister 
of her own body. And is this a state 
of things in which it is to be endur- 
ed that an Archdeacon of the church, 
with vehement protestations of at- 
tachment to her [Establishment on 
his lipsyshould force his way into a 
public meeting, to diserganize, as 
furas Hes in Ais power, a Church 
Missionary Society, and to charge 
the body of clergy sustaining it with 
hostility to that Establishment ? Does 
he imagine that, according to the 
fashion of our popish ancestors, we 
are to be laid asleep by ecclesiasti- 
cal spells, and either Julled or ter- 
rified into a tame surrender of the 
plainest dictates of common sense? 
We trust that the Church has some 
far better friends than such advo- 
cates—friends who will fee! that her 
best buttress is the favour of God, 
and that she will no longer either 
enjoy that, or retain the affections 
of the people, than she endeavours, 
by zeal, and holiness, and benefi- 
cence, to deserve them. 

The fourth check to missionary 
zeal to which we shall advert, and 
the only one which we are disposed 
to treat with much respect, Is that 
Which is founded upon the alleged 
misconduct of some of the mission- 
aries employed by different societies. 
Now, we are ready to admit, that 
When first the missionary spirit dis- 
covered itself amongst various classes 
of Christians in this country, too 
ttle care and discretion may have 
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been exercised in the choice of the 
individuals employed. They may 
not, in some instances, have been 
kept sufficiently long in a state of 
probation, so as to afford a possibility 
of ascertaining either their piety or 
their judgment. A_ willingness to 
embark on the enterprise may have 
been considered too readily as a sat- 
isfactory demonstration of an aptitude 
for the employment. Now, to minds 
of a sanguine, or adventurous, or 
dissatistied, or fickle temperament, 
any thing appears preferable to same- 
ness, and order, and quiescence.— 
Persons thus disposed, having en- 
listed themselves as missionaries, 
may, perhaps, set out well; but, no 
sooner does the novelty cease—no 
sooner do they find tiat human na- 
ture is the same in all climes; 
that wherever the truth is faithfully 
preached hostility will be excited ; 
that whenever a man follows the Re- 
deemer he must both take up the 
cross and encounter the enemies of 
the cross—than they begin to flag in 
their work, At this moment, per- 
haps, a new and hitherto untried 
class of temptations assails them.— 
The familiarity of intercourse in 
savage life, the indulgences to which 
they are invited, the comparative im- 
portance to which they are raised, 
and the absence of those restraints 
which either their straitened circum- 
stances or the observation of Chris- 
tian friends had hitherto imposed 
upon them, all tend to impair their 
vigilance. By degrees they lower 
themselves to the level of those 
around them, and perhaps blend 
themselves with the very people 
whom they were sent to convert. 

But with those who would found 
any opposition to the Courch Mis- 
sionary Society on such real or sup- 
posed examples, we might not only 
reply, that such an objection would 
be equally valid against the mission- 
ary exertions of the venerable Church 
Society which has been already na. 
med, but we would maintain that the 
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past occurrence of such misconduct 
ip missionaries is one of the strong- 
€st arguments in favour of this par- 
ticular society, which makes missions 
lis sole and exclusive object. For 
it cannot be denied, that ihe best 
remedy lor such failures is the In- 
stituiion of a Board of enlightened, 
pious, and responsible individuals, 
on whom the task of the selection, 


instrucuon, and superintendence of 


the missionarics may devolve: and, 
indeed, so effeciual has been this 
remedy, that we understand the Se- 
clety, with a single exception or 
two, during the space of filteen years, 
is able to challenge a severe scrutiny 
into the character and conduct of 
the individuals whom it bas sent out, 
and to appeal not only to the abstract 
pian of 1s insutution, but also to its 
accredited agents, and to say, “ By 


our fruits ye shall know us.” If 


this be true, the Church Missionary 
Society is one of the strongest secu- 
rities to the public against an evil 
which has been vehemently objected 
to missions generally. 

But we must here check an inqul- 
ry, which might be extended to an 
almost indefinite length, and shail 
content ourselves with referring to 
one more popular prejudice on this 
subject, which we believe to have 
considerable weight with some con- 
scientious minds. It is this—-that 
“if a society happen to exist which 
proposes to itself some given object, 
it is the duty of the public in no in- 
stance to construct another society 
having the same object in view, but 
to carry all its funds and influence 
to the aid of the old soriety.”’ Now, 
we are not prepared to affirm, that 
there is no particle of truth mixed 
up in this sweeping proposition ; but 
we do confident!y maintain, that, un- 
less much qualified and guarded, 
involves great ubsurdities, and is cal- 
culated to do the widest mischief— 
Let us endeavour, for a moment. to 
ascertain to what extent it is true or 
false, safe or mischievous. 

Now we conceive it to be a max- 
im of polity which admits of no ques- 
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tion, that instruments of beneficence 
are not to be mulitplied beyond the 
obvious necessity of the case, To 
effect that by muny which May be 
accomplished by one, is to waste our 
strength, to do our work extrava- 

gantly, to distract the public mind, 
and to cause an unnecessary expen- 
diture of those Contributions which 
ought to be employed with economy 
and discretion. It, therefore, it can 
be ascertained, with regard to any 
particular society, first, that itis by 
its constituuion, &c, adequate to the 
end proposed ; and, secondly, that it 
employs its means, generally speak- 
ing, to the best possible advantage ; 
we hold him to be highly wrong who 
forms another Institution, with the 
sume object, at its side. On the con- 
trary, if it can be ascertained either 
that a society is so defective in its 
constitution as to be inadequate to 
the end proposed, or so defective in 
its administration aS not to apply its 
means, generally speaking, with the 
best effect; we certainly hold him to 
be quite right, who, actuated by a 
real desire to do good, establishes 
another society of which the consti- 
tution is more complete, and of which 
the administration is likely to be 
more effectual. 

It is obvious that, in many instan- 
ces, such a constitutional defect ex- 
ists as wholly disqualifies an institu- 
tion for accomplishing the end which 
it proposed to itself. The Church 
of Rome, for example, was an insti- 
tution framed to sustain the relizion 
of Christ. It was, however, constl- 
tutionally defective ; and the Re- 
formers very properly framed anoth- 
er institution, not merely in aid of 
the former, but in the place of tti.— 
Institutions may likewise be greatly 
defective in the application of the 
means which they possess. They 

may be well constituted ; but their 
force may be ill directed, or not call- 
ed into action at all: they may rust 
from disuse, or be prevented by cir- 
cumstances from pursuing their ori- 
ginal purpose. 

In either of these cases, /zs reve- 
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rence to anuquity must approach to 
‘dolairy,who would suspend the erec- 
‘jon of other institutions out of ho- 
maze to those already in existence. 

But some of our readers may now 
be disposed to ask— And how does 
this argument affect the question of 
the Church Missionary Society ?” 
We readily answer, that, in our judg- 
ment, it does more than jusuly the 
founders and advocates of that insti- 
tution: it proves them to be entitled 
to the warmest gratitude of the 
fiends of religion und benevolence ; 
for we are bold to say, that both of 
the old institutions are defective in 
their constitution as missionary so. 
ciclies, and ihat both are defective 
also in the application of the means 
possessed by them to this particular 
purposé. 

The Society in Bartlett’s Build- 
ings is obviously defective in its con- 
stitution aS a missionary society, 
because it combines other objects 
with that of missions; whereas the 
single object of missions is enough, 
and more than enough, to employ 
the undivided zeal and assiduity of 
any number of gentlemen whom it 
would be practicable to collect.— 
That which, in certain other res- 
pects, is the peculiar merit of this 
Society—_namely, that it pursues 
many conjoint ends—to a great de- 
gree disqualifies it for so magnifi- 
cent an enterprize as the conversion 
of the world. This object, it may 
be fairly said, admits of no dissipa- 
tion of power, or thought, or Interest, 
or feeling; it rather demands, that 
asociety should be formed for every 
quarter of the globe, or, perhaps; for 
every heathen province in those 
quarters, than that the great object 
ofthe universal diffusion of Chris- 
lianity should be left to the zeal ofa 
Committee distracted by the multi- 
Phiciy aud variety of their highly 
‘mportant employments. 

The objection which may be taken 
to the constitution of the Society for 
ihe Propagation of the Gospel is 


still more decisive. By its charter, 
which is now before us, its efforts 
are specially and exclusively devoted 
to the subjects of this country living in 
our own filantations, colonies, and facto- 
ries, beyond the seas. If any one 
doubts this fact, he has only to turn 
to our volume for 1816, p. 201, 
where he will find a transcript of that 
part of the charter which specifies 
distinctly the objects for which alone 
the Society was incorporated. To 
represent this as a Missionary Soci- 
ety, whose labours are to supersede 
those of every other, is mere mock- 
ery, and can only arise, either from 
ross ignorance of the facts, or from 
a wish to delude and blind the pub- 
lic. It does not now employ—it 
never did employ—=nor can it, with. 
out adeparture from its constitution, 
expend one farthing of its ample 
funds in employing——a single mis- 
sionary for the purpose of converting 
heathens or Mahometans to the 
Christian faith. Had it been other- 
wise, the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge might have 
been charged with the same irregu- 
lar and schismatical spirit which is 
now alleged to have actuated the 
Church Missionary Society, for dar- 
ing to encroach on another’s pro- 
vince, when they first supported 
Ziegenbalg and Grundler, and af- 
terwards Swartz and Gerické, in the 
peninsula of India. 

Jut then, it may be said, that al- 
though the learned Archdeacon, in 
his intrepid Protest against the 
Church: Missionary Society, may 
have proceeded on assumptions 
which were utterly unfounded; al- 
though, in the fervour of his zeal 
against that institution, he may have 
attempted to prove the inutility of 
its missionary efforts by the pre-ex- 
istence of another society which has 
absolutely nothing to do with mis- 
sions ; his argument is still good as 
applied to the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge——a society 
which embraces missions as one ofits 
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objects, and which, in the only mis- 
sion it has attempted, has given 
proofs of the wisdom and efficacy of 
its counsels, 

We have already stated our view 
of the defectiveness of the constitu- 
lion of this society as a missionary 
lnstitution. Bat an objeciion, no 
Jess strong, against leaving to that 
socicty the whole conduct of missions 
connected with the Church of LEng- 
jand, is to be found in the manner in 
which its means have been applied 
to the promotion of missionary ob- 
jects. It has not called forth, or at- 
tached to itself, the missionary zeal 
of the country, nor has it ot late at- 
tempted todo so, It has not now in 
its service, por has it ever had, a 
single missionary, who isan ordained 
clergyman of the Church of Haugland. 
One, indeed, of this description was 
sent out to India, about twenty or 
thirty years ago; but ne renounced 
his missionary engagements almost 
as soon as he had reached it. Its 
miissions are confined tothe southern 
part of the Indian Peninsula, and are 
conducted entirely by members of 
the Lutheran Church; and, with an 
income amounting to about 60,C00/. 
annually, itexpends only about 1200/. 
a year on missionary objects.* Such 
being the facts of the case, we are 
not afraid to ask whether, because 
this society exists, (although it em- 
ploys no Church of England Mis. 
sionaries, and although it thus par- 
tially extends its ald to Heathen and 
Mahometan countries, and that with- 
outany promise whatever. of increas- 
ed exertion in this particular depart- 
ment,) every Hew Institution is to be 
proscribed as the fruit of superfluous 
zeal, or the offspring of vexatious 
and schismatical hostility. As well 


*The Society expended, last year, on 
its Missions, the sum of 1227/. 17s. %d.; of 
which 644/. 3s. 9d. was received on account 
of that specific object: so that only 5837. 
13s. 10d. was chargeable on the general 
fund, on account of missions. In the pre- 
ceding year, the sum thus chargeable was 
but 205/, Is. 9d. 


might the national schools be deemed 
an undue interference with the old 
charity schools; or the new church 
of Mary-le-bone be razed to the earth, 
asa sort of fifth-monarchy intruder 
on the mouldy rights and honours of 
that little building, which would not 
contain, perhaps, a hundredth part 
of the 60.000 parishioners of that 
immense parish. 

But we must conclude. We can. 
Not-—cxcept as a circumstance likely 
to dishonour the Church of England, 
to disturb the augry spirits of a few 
controversialists, and give us Critics 
the burden of composing them—=per- 
suade Ourselves to Jamcut over this 
explosion of temper which has long 
been secretly at work, and which is 
chiefly mischievous when in a state of 
compression and confinement. We 
are quite of Llamlet’s opinion,that spi- 
rits of this kindare best above ground. 
Phere we can “speak with them ;” 
and bring them to the test of day- 
light. That test they will not en- 
dure. In fact, it appears to us, that 
this particular spirit has already 
begun to “ scent the morning air ;” 
and that it discovers symptoms of 
retreating, from the broad blaze of 
public discussion, into those regions 
from which it escaped. At all events, 
we have no fear for the Church 
Missionary Society: its cause is 
fairly before the public, who are 
usually disposed to bow to authority, 
while authority leans upon the arm 
of wisdom, but by no means to sub- 
mit to the dicta of those who mistake 
the weight of authority for the 
strength of argument, or fancy that 
the name even of an Archdeacon Is a 
sufficient apology for the absence of 
charity or truth. Had we a thousand 
voices, they should all be lifted upto 
beseech the friends of this institu- 
tion to persevere ; to escape from 
those petty boundaries to which such 
opponents would confine them ; to 
place before their eyes those inter- 
minable wastes of guilt and wretch- 
edness on which the sun of the Gos- 
pelhas not risen ; to remember that 
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those unhappy millions are the chil- 
dren of the same tender Father, 
«though Abraham be ignorant of 
them, and Israel acknowledge them 
not;” that a new and mighty spirit 
isawakened at home; that the Scrip- 
tures are translating into every lan- 
guage of the globe; that, in many 
of the regions to w hich the marci oi 
the missionary is directed, he wiil 
Snd rulers in their palaces, and slaves 
in their huts, bending with delight 
over the pages of Prophecy and Pro- 
mise ; that many ap ignorant under- 
standing is waiting to be enlighten- 
ed, and many an aching heart long- 
ing to be comforted ; that, if a few 
prejudiced persons are * against’ 
the missionary cause, God, by whose 
providence empires and systems rise 
and faM, flourish and decay, is for 
it; and that the peculiar sympathy 
of Heaven is excited, and tiat there 
is joy among the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth-~—over 
one sinner carried to the foot of the 
Cross by the patient toil, and tender 
zeal, and heroic self-devotion of the 
man who renounces his home, and 
his health, and his interests, and his 
native land, to do the work of God 
upon the dark mountains of idolatry. 


Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and 
Manners. By Jané Taytor. Se- 
cond edition. London. 1816. 


Ir any apology were due for our 
occasional interference with works 
of imagination, it would naturally 
flow from the circumstance, that 
publications of this kind now cover 
so wide a space in the area of litera- 
ture that, as moral critics, we are 
anxious to determine their value, 
and thence to estimate their proba- 
bie influence upon the national cha- 
racter. QOur anxiety becomes the 
greater as complaints continue to be 
uttered, from various quarters, of a 


certain effeminacy or depravation of 


mind having developed itself among 
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many junior members of the more 
disciplined circles of society, in con. 
sequence of a too unrestrained Inti- 
mucy withthe romances, poems, and 
semi-philosophy of the times. If 
such an effect has been produced, we 
suppose that even the most gentle 
‘ensor of modern manners will re- 
erect und blame the cause. Christian 
censors will do more: they will not 
barely murmur, lament, and con- 
demi; but, as In their degree con- 
servators of the public health, they 
will enceavour to resist evil by pre- 
occupying its place with the contra- 
ry, and will, as far as possible, expel 
bad books by the introduction of 
eood ones. But then comes the dif- 
ficulty: “ Mentor will never write, 
and Sporus will.”” The consequence 
is, that the balance is perpetually 
gravitating, and indeed settling, on 
the wrong side. Disheartening, 
however, as this preponderance of 
setae must be to persons of seri- 
ous minds, a publication is somee 
times thrown into the lighter scale, 
which, in point of dimension subject, 
and ostensible claims to populariivs 
promises to do little, perhaps no- 
thing, towards effecting an equilib- 
rium; yet which at least conipels 
despondency tscif to acknowledge . 
that the powers of the imagination 
are by ho means monopolized by the 
men of §§ (0s “cneration.”® 
Such a volume is now before us, 
by a member of a family whose in- 
siructions for children, exclusively 
of other claims, entitle them to the 
public rratitude, and who seems her- 
self to bave displayed in her metrica! 
L.ssays no small share of talent, re- 
flection, and experience. 
not, indeed, be at all ranved in the 
same rank with Cowper, in respect 
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thy to follow in his train. and to 
glean some share of his secondary 
honours, 

The imperfection most obvious in 
this performance is, perhaps. its in- 
equality of excellence even accord. 
ing to the rank in the poetical scale 
which we would assign to it. And 
it so happens, that the first poem in 
the collection is, in this respect, most 
imperfect. It wants continuity of de- 
sign and accuracy of execution; and 
the paragraphs are, In many instan- 
ces, closed with feebleness. ‘There 
is also less dexterity in the versilica. 
tion, and less general effect, than in 
some ofits successors. We are the 
more desirous of mentioning what 
we judge to be the detects of the 
opening Essay, lest the fastidious 
reader should refuse to enter the re- 
cesses of the temple, on detecting 
the dilapidated appearance of its 
portal. The work is also occasionally 
deformed by inartificial and homely 
il}ustration; that is, by descending 
into certain minute details of com- 
mon life, without veiling theie 
coarseness beneath the drapery of 
general allusion. In this respect, the 
writer has graduated in the school of 
Cowper, with no very brilliant suc- 
cess. Every lover of poetry recol- 
lects the fine painting in the fourth 
book ofthe Task, called ** The Poor 
Family Piece ;” where the figures 
and specimens of still life are dis- 
tinctly seen upon the canvas, though 
there is nothing coarse, or little, to 
offend the mind of the spectator—no 
plagiarism from Flemish artists to 
attract the eye to the interior of a 
kitchen or cellar. he story is in- 
telligibly told, but told without gra- 
tuitous detail. Had the essayist 
more falihfully copied her master’s 
manner in such an instance, she 
would, for example, have revised her 
description of the housewife’s do- 
mestic worldliness (p. 160 ;) where 
the portrait might have been finished 
with equal correctness without so 
homely a reference to liquors and 
dainties. Another drawback from 


the claims of this volume is, as «, 
think, a tendency now and then | 
deviate frow that Chrisitan leeitys |: 
mind which regards the errors a1 ’ 
sinful obliquities of mankind wih 
compassion,and with an ever-present 
consciousness that we too, in the 
sy mpathecic language of the Apostle, 
aré ** compassed with iofirmity” in 
our Dest estate, and, as such, con. 
stantly itable to exhibit, in our own 
mistakes, infatuations, or positive 
delinquencies, the same features of 
character which we select in others 
for our irony andcontempt. [f the wri- 
ter has forgoiten herself in this res. 
pect, she may, indeed, derive partial 
conso.ation from her similarity, in the 
assumed deviation, to Cowper, whose 
spiritual characier certainly gainsno 
credit from the occasional asperity of 
his muse. Miss ‘Taylor’s pencil 
might have coluured with sufficient 
fideiity the couple who sit for their 
pictures in the opening piece, with- 
out any necessity for a derision of 
the mayoress’s intellect (p.4;) which, 
however resembling a * sandy de- 
sert, was really or chiefly such in 
its original structure ; and conse. 
quently, its barrenness being not 
quite chargeable upon herself, can- 
not bea very safe object of Christian 
satire. In all cases where the pos- 
sessors of the perilous art of ridi- 
cule are tempted to try their skill, 
they will act wisely in distinguishing 
between the natual and wilful, the 
avoidable and unavoidable, weakness- 
es of mankind. Sarcasm Is a worldly 
weapon, and apt to recoil, upon such 
as wield it, with a suddenness and pu- 
nitive force for which they are gene- 
rally unprepared ; and their hasty at- 
temptsto parry the blow usually aug- 
ment the effect of their discomfiture. 
To countervall these less attrace 
tive characters of the work under 
examination, it may be asserted, on 
the other hand, that it is, after all, 
a valuable accession to our stock of 
Christian poetry ; and if it fail to ob- 
tain a considerable portion of popu- 
larity, the failure will be occasioned 
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by its rising in its moral tone above 
‘pe average height of the popular 
mind—the mind of those persons 


who constitute the reading public of 


the current century. In fact, these 








Within, the well-paid artist lays it out, 

To lock ten times more rural than with- 
Out : 

Arcadian landscapes, ’neath Italian skies, 

Profusely giow, and ¢ alps o’er alps arise,’ 

In bright relief Corinthian columns stare, 
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in peers. Lhey wiil be valuable prin- 7, Spite of paper trees, avd painted 
Ne cipally to those religious persons, lawns ! 
- whose views Of life and manners have —— It did at first, when all was fresh and 
been the joint product of correct aiid 
re . ° . . While people wondered fora day ortwo: 
of observation and experience. If, in 0 0'° PS°P aI sp 4 oo lve arly haa 
agtoait ee hts aad Gut aiways, always that eternal view ° 
rs addition tO tas, their own personal yeg, there they are! behold it when he 
i- history is clouded by the paintull will, 
:. remembrance of circumstances in The dancing shepherds, always standing 
‘ nich themselves or their formeras- | ° stl; oo, : 
. le nn ains glowing, Ji 1e § 
ciates acted an erroneous, or equi- Phe ee glowing, just the same as 
e *T* « 
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e eth © or criminal part, they will find And there the rising sun that rises never; 
0 in tiese pages a mirror which re- Oh, he could give the gaudy trappings all, 


‘a re saddenine recollection with 
il fidelity. A performance thus 
chi somiaeed cannot fail to prove to 


ects 
sci 


For a brown wainscot or a whited wail ! 


PP. 95, 96. 


; those Who really sympathise with its We cannot spare room for notic- 
\- eral sentiments, a prolitablccom- ine farther the minor Essays, some of 
f anion tor a leisure hour. which indicate considereble liveliness 
7 1 lagi s Lssays are in num- of fancy. Each of them, indeed, in- 
“ er thirteen. Among the shorter cludes a useful moral; and, if this be 
n es, those called «A Fable,” and amalgamated in the reader’s mind 
‘ ‘The < oI iirc’ s Pew,” may be sclect- with the amusement, even Felix him- 
t cdas the best, Another of inter-  seif will not loune over them in vain, 
. neciate length is entitled “ Aims at « Prejudice,” the first as well us the 
1 apptuess.”” Tt reminds us of the mogt elaborate poem in the volume, 
. character of a in Law’s Serious has already been mentioned, with a 
Cail, and is meant to describe the ef- notice of its comparative inferiority. 

sind ennui, and of the victim's Jr is, nevertheless, an essay not with- 
. vues wing Ft s to haisa them by out force, and, in detached portions, 
. ine variations of busy ess. The will interest the reader. Its gene- 





ing lines from | this tale shall be 


’ - — i tac 
ie reader’s fir t introduction to the 


—~ He soid 


ral desien ts to illustrate the universal 
iifluence of prejudice in mankind, 
t} 


lume, and they .y seem to us to afford particularly in regard to genuine 
wir specimen of Miss Tayler’s Christianity. We shall leave this 
POWEUS. poem to the candid perusal of our 
Cae ee ae a read ers, without any further remark 
nt pine Hp Beta to jae pees than our sine ere wish that i may be 
Felix, weil SU} nhed ith evii’s root, read, notin the a of criticism, 
Enduc’d the penance, while he pluck’d but with a desire of benefiting by the 
the fruit perusal, 


called “Ex. 


; his house, relenting ail the lrom tie next poem 
whe, ; perience, which is ce rtainiy entitled 
nc Duale ¢ 2 cottae, quite in cottare stvie: Se ase vee: eS, al oe 
hhetasty trellis Oo bor the front is psd ; to HI Het ae nt sina - nm pre- 
‘ith rose and woodbine woven in bee © des it, we cxtract the tol OWlhe 
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‘‘ Midway in life we pause, compare 

with shame 

Our present progress with our early aim ; 

Lovk back on years with purpose bigh 
begun, 

In which the task intended was not done, 

And see beyond us a declining sun; 

fair opportunities for ever fled ; 

The vigorous impulse dying, if not dead ; 

And we, in knowledge, habit, temper, 
state, 

Nothing superior to the common rate. 


*¢ How false is found, as onin life we 

fo, 

Our early estimate of bliss and wo! 

Some sparkling Joy attracts us, that we 
fain 

Would sell a precious birth-right to ob- 
tain, 

There all our hopes of 
plac’d ; 

Life looks without it like a joyless waste : 

No good is priz’d no comfort sought be- 
side : 

Prayers, tears implore, and will not be 
denied. 

{ieaven, pitying, hears the intemperate ap- 
peal, 

And suits its answer to our truest weal. 

The self-sought idol, if at last bs stow’d, 

Proves, what our wilfulness requir’'d— a 
goad ; 

But if withheld, in pity, from our prayer, 

We rave awhile of torment and despair, 

Refuse the proitered comfort with dis- 


happiness are 


dain, 

And slight the thousand blessings that re- 
main. 

Meantime, Heaven bears the grievous 


wrong, and waits 
In patient pity till the storm abates ; 
Apphes with gentlest hand the heating 
balm, 
Or speaks the ruffled mind into a calin ; 
Deigning, perhaps, to shew the mourner 
soon, 
‘T'was special mercy that denied the boon, 


** Our blasted hopes, our aims and wish- 
es crost, 


Are worth the tears and aronies they 
cost, 

When the poor mind, by fruitless efforts 
spent, 

With food and raiment learns to be con- 
tent. 

Bounding with youthful hope, the restless 
mind, 


Leaves that divine monition far behind ; 
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But, tam’d at lensth by suffering, compre. 
hends 

The tranquil happiness to which it tends . 

Perceives the high-wrought bliss it aim 
to share 

Demands aricher soil, a purer air ; 

That ’ts not fitted, and would stranoel 
grace . 

The mean condition of our mortal race ; 

And all we need, in this terrestrial spot, 

Is calm contentment with ‘the common 
lot.’ 


“ in many streams may trouble wind jts 

course, 

But to ourselves we still must trace jts 
source, 

And ’tis a thing impossible, we find, 

Go wliere we will, to leave ourselves be 
hind. 

Feeling that burden wearisome to bear, 

We seek to shift the scene, and change the 
air, 

From homespun cares commence our sa) 
guine flight, 


And on some verdant, peaceful yale 
alight. 

Sweet is the scene, and sweet the tranqui! 
hour ; 

The harassed mind perceives its soothing 
power : 


For that short moment novelty can please, 

Imagines joy and health in every breeze. 

The moment past—the quick returnins 
mood 

Spreads its own tinge on grove, and vale 
and Hood : 

The pearly heaven is tinctar’d with our 
pain, 

And casts its faint reflection on the main; 

The hills’ bare outline seems to represent 

The very features of our discontent : 

The rock’s fantastic fragments range 3s 
though 

Fresh shiver’d to the pattern of our wo : 


In vain we argue with ourselves, anc 
IT OVE 

The scene delightful, just the kind we 
love ; 

In vain we urge and strain the langut- 
sense 


Tow’ring a drop of happiness from thence 
Yet charge not rocks and hills with thy 
complaint : 
The scene is lovely, but the heart + 
faint. 
Invite sweet peace and charity to flow, 
And nature brightens to her purest glow 
pp. 49—54. 
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The remainder of this pensive and 
-nsuuctive piece is chiefly occupied 
by a story illustrating the nature of 
xperience, W hich, though the lan- 

uae is frequently feeble and coilo- 

ual, abounds with so many just and 

king delineations, and suggests 
so many useful recollections, as to 
sive ita high place in Christian esti- 
mation, when compared with nota 
‘ew of the admired poems of the 
sresent day. It bas at least deepen- 


ed cur conviction, that the powers of 


yur great poets, if they were exer- 
-jsed on Christian subjects, inaChris- 
tian spirit, would derive thence a su- 
perenne dignity and splendour far 

yond any efforts we have yet wit- 
sessed even of their commanding 
renlus. . 

‘“ Egotism,” which might have 
orne, perhaps, the more English 
‘ide of Selfishness, is constructed 
with much skill and knowledge of the 
human heart; and we should reedily 
linger awhiie emong its subjects, but 
that we are desirous of contrasting 
with the Citation last made a more 
lively extract from the piece called 
‘Poetry and Reality.’ It must be 
premised, that the topic discussed 
under this utle leads the author to 
Solineate the devotional exercises * 

‘uresgue redigion in the bosom of 

sentimental poet. 


——*’Tis Sabbath morning, and at early 
hour 
rh. poet seeks his own Sé que >stered bow- 
er. 
the shining’ landscape 
vie 


stretches in fall 

; 

d blie: 

b: asking in the sunny beams 

Enrich’d with sprinkled ele kaan woods 
and streams. 

And bark! from tower and steep] 
and there, ; 

ie Cheerful chime bespeaks the hour of 


au 
prayer, 


venis glowing with uncloude 
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His mind exalted, melted, sooth’d, and 
fiee, 
From earthly tumult, all tranquillity — 


If this be not devotion, what cun be ? 














































‘* The village church, in reverend trees 
array "d, 

His favour: ‘te haunt—he loves that holy 
sh ade ° 


And there he muses many an eve away, 

Though not with others, onthe Sabbath- 
day ; 

Nor cares he how they spend the sacred 
hour, 

But—how much ivy grows upon the tower. 

Yes, the deluded poet can believe 

The soothing influence of a summer’s 
eve.— 

That sacred spot—the train of pensive 
thought, 

By osier’d grave and sculptured marble 
brought— 

The twilight gloom, the stillness of the 
hour, 

Poetic musings on a church-yard flower, 

The moonshine, solitude, and all the rest, 

Will raise devotion’s flame within his 
breast ; 

And while susceptive of the magic spell 

Of sacred music and the Sabbath bell, 

Andeach emotion nature’s form inspires, 

He fancies this 1s alithat God requires, 

—Heshuns the world, but not alone its 
toys 

Its act ive dut ies, and its better joys : 

‘fis true he weeps tor crime—at least his 


Muse 
And Beso fur sorrows that he never 
ew S: 
saheiies ‘sJanguid wishes that mankind ; 
Were all pr etical, and all refin’d ; 
Forms lofty schemes the flood of vice te 
stem, 
(But preaching Jesus, is not one of them ;) 
And thus in waking dreams from day to 
day, 
He wears his tranquil, useless life away , 


Jut true benevolence is on the wing, 

‘Tis not content to look sublime and sing 

It rises energetic, to perform 

The hardest face the 
storm.” pp.79, et seq. 
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Across the church-yard where this 
refiner is indulging his wayward fan- 
cies hastens that most un poetical per- 
sonaye, an itinerant preacher (p. 88,) 
to whose object and character the 
writer pisuiey every claim of sinceri- 
ty and tra In this place it may be 
proper to none rize the 
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Miss Taylor is a Non- conformist,and 
that her present publication indicates, 
in various places, the tone and tact of 
dissent. But though evidently Ja- 
bouring under no small measure of 
prejudice from this source, she has 
no need to be informed that the /:at- 
tern itinerant described in her pages, 
cannot, in ap age of obtrusive and 
questionable zeal, be received asa 
fair uverage specimen of the mass. 
Pattern preachers may doubtless be 
found in the iower circles of reli- 
Stonists; but it is only common cau- 
ton, in one existlog circumstances of 
he Christian werld, to baiance the 
Sale ieutseid uccount, by describing 
also those preachers Wine « wihetuer 
Stationary or ambulatory, kindle the 
fires of the pulpit at the altar of the 
world, If Miss Taylor will draw 
from the stores of her mind, an es- 
say under the title of “ The World 
in the Christian Church,” she may, 
paint with vivid 
colours, the form znd pressure of 
ihe time, asthey are seen in the mere 
sectarians of every communion.— 
She could tell of the consequences 
of half-knowledge grafted upon na- 
tive ignorance; of a change of opin- 
ions mistaken for the possession of 
principle ; of individuals who display, 
in a licensed barn, the airs of a lord 
cardinal ; of a partisan’s fiery attach- 
ment to the theology of one a 
al, and his refusal to read the refuta- 
tion of such theolovy by ano ihe ler; of 
an orator’s self-idolatry on the hust- 
ings of acharitable society; andofa 
thousand other matters which demon. 

strate the existctice of the peliuted 
nature of man, in the very situations 
from which, as the unwary micht 
calculate, imibioon and vanity wend 
fice away. WMiiss Taylor must be 
well aware, that the id _— of the 
human character accounts ——— 
for the conduct of the nen and 

intriguing Dissenter, and the sft 
and politic Churchman ; and that 
these men are different, merely by 
ine accidents of education and werid- 
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ly interests:—-and sive is perfectly 
able to analyze the fact, thatan arch. 
bishop in his palace may be poor in 
spirit, while a mendicant sectary, in 
the neigh bouring cottage, thanks God 
that Ae is not as other men are, or 
even aS this prelate. Her conscious- 
ness indeed, of the depressed and 
carthly condition of the religious 
world is strikingly developed j in the 
last two poems in her volume called 
6s lg World in the Heart,” and 

‘The World inthe House.” These 
Essays are likely to be the most gen- 
erally beneficial in the collection — 
‘bhey are more intediigible than their 
predecessors. The reader may en- 
yey them with an inferior share of the 
qualifications derived from experi- 
ence, and long familiarity with the 
preceding subjects. They speak of 
things visibic, audible, domestic, and 
of daily occurrence in the middle 
and commercial classes of society.— 
The former of the two poems “en 
with a pe ture of an affluent profes. 
sor of religion reposipg in the noon- 
day beams of prosperity; surround: 
ed by expensive luxuries, enjoyed by 
himsel! and family ; without cards, 
dancing, and the theatre ; and witha 
mechanical routine of religious ex- 
ternals. He is, of course, a patron 
of the magnificent Christian institu. 
tions which mark the present ag¢.— 
The latter circumstance is thus am- 
plified :-—— 


** Besides, our fair professor’s name be. 


hold, 
On neat esquir’d committee-lists enroll’d, 
And bates subscript on-rows, that bring ¢ 
light . 
Name, place, donation, andthe annua 
mite ; 
Duly proclaiming every right-hand deed 
Trusting the left has never learnt to read. 
A little gold, a morning or a day 
Spent in "the ¢ cause, he eels gives away : 
Perhaps, his pious zeal may even reach 
‘ihe neat dimensions of an annual speec? 
Gliding in well-turn’d compliments along 
To every titled Christian in the throng 
The ladies too, his daughters, draw Up 
rules 
For lady. charities and Sunday-schools ; 
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set down their names, their fair commit- 
tees call ; 

Rusy and pleas’d, if they may manage all, 

Meantime, the pious bustle, prais’d and 


tok, 
‘Jas cost them nothing but their father’s 


gold.” pp. 144, 145. 


Most persons, we suppose, have 
seen or heard of the originels of the 
above sketch; und, as the general 
subject conducts us once more to the 
interminable discussion concerning 
the Bible Society, we may observe in 
passing, that Ms opulent patrons, as 
well as all who patronize it by their 
eloquence or activity, will do well to 
remember the caution administered 
by arevered prelate at a recent anni- 
versary ; namely, that “ the enemics 
of the institution are very apt to 
measure its pretensions by the lives 
of its friends ;”” and we recollect, 
that the late lamented Mr. Henry 
Thornton inculcated a similar lesson, 
when, at a public meeting in South- 
wark, he reminded the members of 
an auxiliary society, that, by circulat- 
ing the Scriptures among others, 
“they had given a bond for their own 
e9od behaviour.” If any reader feel 
disposed to blame our recurrence to 
these monitory speeches, he may 
find our apology in the following 
tines. 


“ How custom and opinions change 

their place ! ~~ 

teligion, now, is scarcely in disgrace : 

Her outward signs, at least, will even 
raise 

Your credit high in these convenient days. 

Fashion, herself, the cause of Virtue 
pieads, 

Becomes chief patroness of pious deeds, 

And lets us e’en pursue, without re- 


straint, 

What once had stamp’d us puritan and 
saint, 

‘he good is done,—let fashion bear her 
part, 


\ad claim the praise, with all the Chris. 
tian’s heart : 
Motives are al/ in Heaven’s impartial eye, 


But ’tis not ours to doubt and give the lie ; 

Leteach grant credit to his neighbour’s 
share, 

But analyze his own with utmost care.— 

That thus the scale is turn’d, the praise is 
due 

To Him, who hears and owns the righte- 
ous few; 

Whose silent prayers and labour Heaven 
employs 

To do the good while others make the 
noise.” pp. 145, 146, 


Willingly, did the limits of the ar- 
ticle permit, could we transcribe, 
page alter page, from the conciuding 
Essay. Our next extract, which the 
reader will probably consider as tak- 


ing an awful range on the limits of 


eternity, may, with every propriety, 
be the last. 


“Are there not portions of the sacred 

word 

So often preach’d and quoted, read and 
heard, 

That, though of deepest import, and ce- 
sign’d 

With joy or fear to penetrate the mind, 

They pass away with notice coid and 
brief, 

Like drops of rain upon a glossy leaf? 

Such as the final sentence on that day 

When all distinctions shai! be done away, 

But that the righteous Judge shall bring 
to light | 

Between the left-hand miilions and the 
right ! 


‘© The question is not, if ourearthly race 
Were once enlighten’d by a flash of grace ; 
lf we sustain’d a place on Zion’s hill, 

And call’d him Lord—but if we did his 
will. 
What, if the stranger, sick, and captive 
lie 
Naked and hungry, and we pass him by ' 
Or de but some extorted pittance throw, 
To save our credit, notto ease his wo ! 
Or, strangers to the charity whence springs 
The liberal heart, devising liberal things, 
We, cumber’d ever with our own pursuits 
To others leave the labour and its fruits ; 
Pleading excuses for the crumb we save, 
Fur want of faith to cast it on the wave ! 


‘* Wiiat, if in strange defiance of that 
rule, 
Made not in Moses’, but the Gospel 
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Shining as clearly as the light of Heaven, 

¢ They who forgive not, shall not be forgiv- 
en,’ 

We live in anger, hatred, envy, mri 

Still firmly maping for eternal life 

Resisting evil ; indispos’d to brook 

A word of insult, or a scorniul look ; 

And spesk the language of the warld 
all, 

Except the challenge and the leaden bali! 


in 


—‘ We are but marching downa sloping 

hill, 

Without a moment’s time for standing still ; 

Where every step accelerates Mie pace, 

More and more rapid ull we reach the 
base ; 

And then, no clinging to the yielding dust, 

An ocean rolls below, and plunge we must 

Wiat plainer las iPuag “Se labou rs tou express, 

Thus metaphoric is employed to Gress : 

And this but serves, on naked truth to 
throw 

That hazy, indistinct, and distant glow, 

Through which we wish the future to ap- 
pear ,; 

Not as it is indeed—true, awful, near. 


“ And yet, amid the hurry, toil, and 

strife, 

The claims, the urgencies, the whirl of 
life,— 

The soul—perhaps in silence of the night— 

Hlas flashes, transient intervais of | gent ; 

When things to come, without a shade of 
doubt, 

interrible reality stand out ! 

Those lucid moments suddenly present 

A glance of truth, as though the heavens 
were rent ; 

And through that chasm of celestial light, 

The future breaks upon the startled sight. 

Life’s vain pursuits, avd ‘Lime’s advancing 


nace 
, 5 
“ ee ot fy st, 3 1 | rroce i i 
ape with death-bed clearness, face to 
Face 
‘pole ily’s expanse suonme, 
~ 4 
an just proportion to the socca of time 


While Death, 
shades, 


uprisin imum tne silent 


- | ar orn 
She CWS iS Gark ix oOUiine ers 


In strong relief agains: the blazing okey, 

Appears the shadow as it pusses b 

And though o’erwhelaing to tie dazzled 
brain, 

These ave the moments when the mind ts 


EAE s 


For then, a hope of Heaven—the Saviour’s 


cross, 
Seem what they are, and all things else but 
loss.” pp. 166, et seq. 


We conc -eive that the spiritual ele- 
vation of these passages, in combi. 
pauon with their poetical merit, wil! 
vindicate the character which we 
have ventured to attribute tothe wrj 
ter in the present criticism ; and our 

aders will probably join in our hope, 
i at Miss ‘Taylor may indulge the 
public with farther « iussays on the 
Habits and Pursuits of the Ave? 
We are indeed aware that, in writ- 
ings on transient topics, there is great 
danger lest remonstrances against 
human inconsistency, in its current 
forms, should betray the writer un- 
consciously into what may appear 
like persoval allusion, the inconveni- 
ence and worse consequences of 
which are doubtless unpleasant both 
to feminine and moral feclings. But, 
thoueh the difficulties attens ding such 
a cureer are great, yet wee ‘pprehend 
they are not insurmountable : and it 
Certainly is a strong reason why wrl- 
ters should choose for their subjects 
living manners and morals, that the 
taste of the age is to read, write, and 
talk about the passing topics of the 
day. We, therefore, are anxious to 
hod among the new publications, 
which in these times circulate with 
such ominous rapidity through all our 
famllies, some antidotes to 
tne moibid excretions of the press. 
Phe world wii read, and the world 
will also keep in pay a host of wri- 
ters, Who contract on their side to fur- 
hish a supply ef new beoks; for, 
with vegard to the old ones, they 
generally seem to be dead and gone, 
Wilicut any hope of restored anima- 
tion, except an occasional reprint; 
and even then, when out commana 
vuittons are once bound and stowed 
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in the library, they too often under- 
a kind of second dissolution.— 
\Wouat will be the end of this state of 
:hings no lover of letters, of his 
country, or of pure Christianity, will 
take joy in computing; but one way 
of re-establishing the anclent empire 
of sound learning is to mingle with 
the brigands of fashionable literature 
cuch friends of the old government 
a5 Will, in their writings, recommend 
a return to good sense and correct 
principles. The attempt is doubtless 
o be made under embarrassing cir- 
cumstances. The revolutionary par- 
iy has resources in talent, influence, 
and numbers, by no means to be des- 
pised. They sane the arts of popu- 
Jar composition ; and they have no- 
yels, poems, travels, biography, ency- 
clopaedias, dramas, essays, In rhyme 
and not in rhyme, science made easy, 
compendiums of political economy, 
and every thing else but the grave 
and salutary philosophy of Reveia- 
tion. What have the loyal party ‘ 
Whatever they have, the amount may 
too easily be reckoned, and we shail 
not present the detail. It is too 
meagre to disclose either to friend 
or enemy, lest it should discourage 
the one and stimulate the other. 
It is impossible for us, however, to 
allude to this painful subject, with- 
ont recollecting our obligations to 
one venerated individual, now stand- 
ing on the verge of the eternal 
world, whose pen during half a cen- 
tury has been unceasingly employed 
in ee the insidious labours 
of the revolutionary philosophists ; 
who has addressed herself with cqual 
eect tothe prince and the peasant ; 
whose lighter pieces, the delight of 
every rank and of all ages, have been 
adapted with exquisite skill to allure 
ihe thoughuess to the perusal of her 
Traver volumes ; and whose graver 
volumes are calculated, un der the 
influence ofthe Divine Spirit, to train 
the Christian to a meetness for his 
heavenly inheritance. Could we in- 
fase a portion ef her active and labo- 





rious zeal, of her unwearied dili- 
gence i doing good into the minds 
of some living men whom we could 
name, possessing rentus and taleuts 
not unworthy of being associated 
even with Hannah More, we should 
not despair of seeing literature and 
religion united in a ‘dauee alliance 
than, perhaps, this world has yet wit- 
nessed, 

In inviting Miss Taylor, however, 
to join this association, which we do 
with great cordiality, we should not 
act honestly if we did not state, that 
the volume before us affords matter 
of serious complaint to every sincere 
member of the Established Church, 
on the score of either her gratuitous 
insinuations, or affected forbearance, 
in reference to the national commu- 
nion. It might have been previously 

calculated that a writer, Whose works 
gen eVaily breathe the pure atmus- 
phere of Christianity, would have 
found in her own principles an anti- 
dote toevery feeling inconsistent with 
the spirtt of unity and peace. Shall 
we also say, that the querulous tones 
of Non-conformity are still more dis- 
cordant when uttered by a female? 
Miss Taylor has observed the way- 
wardness of human kind with too 
nuch saracity, not to know, that the 
same amount of errar, and bigotry, 
and worldliness which develops itself 
inthe mere Churchman, may also 
be found in the mere Dissenter. Nei- 
ther does it matter what shape may 
be assumed by persons who, heweses 
they may shew themselves as antipo- 
des—-one in the cathedral], the other 
in the conventicle—-may yet be class- 
ed as belonging to the same genus, 
and who differ barely as the alligator 
differs from the crocodile. She 
knows perfectly wel] that no commnu- 
nity of Christians can be answerable 
for the oblicuities of its members; 
and her lessons would have lost none 
of their spir itual symmetry, had she 
preserve ed ari igid | ncutrality on points 
where many who are joined tn spirit 
mutually agree to separate in exter- 
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nals. In short, we wish the reader 
to understand, that we consider Miss 
‘faylor’s sectarianism—this is really 
not too severe a word—tobe a stain on 
the religious reputation of her Ls- 
says; and that our surprise on this 
subject is the greater, as we do not 
recollect that in her other perform- 
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GREAT LRITAIN. 
VREPARING for publication :—-The Life 
of Granville Sharpe, Esq., by Prince 
}loare ;~Southill, a Poem, by Robert 
Bloomfield ;--Picturesque ‘Tour to Italy, 
by J. Hakewill ;—An Account of the Life, 
Ministry, and Writings of the late Rey. 
John Fawcett, D D., by his Son ;-—-A Work 
on Pompeii, by George Townley, Esq. ; 
Survey of the Campagna dt Roma, by Dr. 
Sickler ;—Lite of Thomas Paine, by Wm. 
Cobbett | !--Voyage to Barbary and Kesi- 
dence at Algiers, by Signor Pananti ;— 
Sermons by Rev. J. Marriott, A.M. of Exe- 
ter. 


Inthe press :-~Letters written during a 
‘Yourin Ireland, by J. C. Curwen, Esq. 
M.P.,in 2 vols.8vo.,—A volume of Sermons 
by the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, of Hartford in 
cannon ;—History of the Endowed 
Grammar Schi ols, by Mr. Nicholas Car- 

lisle ;—Scripture Testimony of the Messi- 
i by Rev. J. P. Smith, D. D. ;—Sermons, 
by Dr. D. Dewar ;—Narrative of a Voy- 
are to Newfoundland and Labrador, by 
Lieut. Chappell ;—A correct and enlarged 
edition of Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica ;— 
the Connexion of Natural and Revealed 
‘Theology, by Rev. E. W. Grintteld. 


The number of patients admitted to th® 
small Pox Hosp: jd at Paneras, during the 
vear 1817, was as follows :--Casual smail 
p OX, 160 ; for inoculation, 42 ; for vaccina- 
itt “p. 5; Out-patients for vaccination, S124 

eth ie 16) se a with the casual small 
yy noch forty-eight have died ; and of the for- 
ty-two with the inoculated small pox, one 
tins died. Not one has died in consequence 
of vaccination, ‘Weare astonished to find 


that the smali pox inoculation is still per. 

mitted, A large portion, probably, of those 

under the head of castial small pox, were 
infected bv inoculated patients. 


we 
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ances she has deviated from the qj. 
rect path of utility towards the wilds 
of contention, We trust that in fy. 
ture productions she will not thus 
unreasonably repel many who other- 
wise might derive from her produc. 
tions pleasure and benefit. 


tiCAL INTELLIGENCE, 


i 


COC. CIES 


The following is an extract from a B 
timore newspaper, It needs no comment, 
except indignation at the cruelty and pity 
for the folly that could dictate such a 
enactinent. 


** An ordinance has been passed in the 
city of Savannah, by which any one wi 
teaches a Person of Colour, either slave o: 
free, to read or write, or causes sucii per- 
son to be taught, is subject to a fine of 3 
dollars for cont offence ; and every Persoi 
of Colour who shall keep a schoul to teach 
reading or writing, is subject to a fine 
30 dollars, to be imprisoned ten days, aud 
whipped with 59 lashes !” 


The following article appears inthe Rus- 
sian Court calender for this year :——“Thre: 
hundred and iifty-five years have elapsed 
since all the Russian provinces were united 
under one government, during which peri- 
od the Russian frontiers have been from 

ime to time extended, without a single in- 
Stance in Russian history of a cessiva oc: 
territory. The acquisitions of wee 
made by Russia took place as ~ OW 

Siberia, in 1573; Little Russia, 1 164 4 
Livonia and Esthonia, in 1710 ; ; "White 
Russia, in 1772; the Crimea, in 1783; 
Lithuania and Courland, in 1793 ; the re 
mainder of Poland, in 1795; Georgia, i 
1801; Bialystock, in 1807; Finland, 0 
1309 ; and the duchy of Warsaw, in 1815.” 


Some curious remarks have lately ap 
peared relative to the supposed deteriora 
tion of the climate of Great Britain. Ou 
springs, it is said, are now later, and tlie 
siimmers shorter, and both those seasvuns 

colder and more humid, than they were in 
the youthful days of many persons,and tose 
not very aged, who are now alive. We Jearn 
trom our old chronicles, that the gra bas 
formerly been cultivated in Englan.i, for i 

manufacture of wine, but we now kro' 
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that, even with much care and attention, it 
can scarcely be brought to ripen a scanty 
crop under walls exposed to the sun, shel- 
tered from cold wind, and in every respect 
in the most favourable aspect; and it would 
be folly to attempt its growth in the me- 
thod of a vineyard, as a standard. 


But what may be considered as coming 
more home to the present generation is, 
that on ground where the vine once flourish. 
ed, even the apple has of late years 
scarcely ripened. It is now sixteen years 
since the orchards have afforded a plenti- 


ful crop. 


We are not however, it seems, alone ; 
for in all the northern parts of our hemi- 
sphere the mean annual temperature is on 
the decline: and on recurring to the ac- 
counts of modern travellers, it appears that 
in mountainous parts of Europe the accu- 
mulation of ice and snow is very sensibly 
increasing. This is perhaps particularly 
the case, and is easily observable, in- the 
vicinity of Mont Blanc; and the glaciers 
which, descending from the summits of 
that and the adjoiming peaks, invace the 
adjacent valley of Chamouny, are making 
such) progress as to threaten, at no very 
remote period, to render the heart of that 
district inaccessible to the traveller. In a 
recent Number of the “ Bibliotheque des 
Sciences et des Arts,” Professor Pictet in- 
forms us, thatthe Glacier des Bossons has 
very lately advanced fifty feet, much to the 
dismay of the neighbouring villagers. But 
if we resort to more northern climates we 
shall find yet more alarming evidence of the 
creat increase of snow and ice; and of this, 


the history of Greenland furnishes perhaps 
the most remarkable facts upon record. 
That country received its name from its 
verdant appearance ; and the original colo- 
ny continued to prosper, and to carry onan 
extensive commerce with Norway, until 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, since 
which period all communication with East 
Greenland has ceased, and what was once 
known respecting it is almost buried in obli- 
vion. Since that period too, the east coast 
of Greenland, which once was perfectly ac- 
cessible, has become blockaded by an im- 
mense collection of ice, so that till within 
these few months no vessels could approach 
near enough even to see land in that di- 
rection. 


To this accumulation of ice is attributed 
the deterioration of our own climate; and 
which, if the same causes continue to act, 
is equally threatening to our neighbours 
upon the continent of Europe From 
America, too, we learn, that, in conse. 
quence of the coldness of the seasons, In- 
dian corn will no longer ripen in New Eng- 
land, and that the farmers have consequent- 
ly taken to the cultivation of wheat, which 
bas succeeded so well as to render it likely 
to supersede maize. 


Hopes are entertained of the amendment 
of the climate of Britain, from the gradual 
breaking up of the ice, which has advanced 
so far as to re-open the communication 
with East Greenland. For further infor- 
mation on this subject, we must refer our 
readers to the Quarterly Journal of Arts, 
from whose pages we have selected the 
above observations. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of 
the late John Erskine, D. D. of Carnock ; 
by Sir H. Moncrieff Wellwood, Bart. 8vo. 

The Reformation from Popery comme. 
morated: a Discourse onthe Third Cente- 
nary ofthat Event, deliverec in the Inde- 
pendent Meeting-house, Stow-market, Noy. 
9,1817; by W. Ward. Is, 

Sermons ; by John B.Romeyn, D.D.Pas.- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church, Cedar- 
street, New York. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Domestic Altar: a Six-Weeks’ 
Course of Morning and Evening Prayer ; 
by the Rev. W. Smith. 

A Funerai Sermon for the Rev. James 
Jones, Curate of Glasbury, Radnorshire ; 
by the Rev. P.M. Proctor. 


Christ, Obsery. No. 194. 


The New Testament of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ; translated into pure Biblical He- 
brew, for the Use of the Jews in every Part 
of the World. 21s.—26s. fine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Delineations of the celebrated City of 
Pompeii: consisting of forty picturesque 
Views, from Drawings made in 1817; by 
Major Cockburn, folio. 

Strictures on Dr. Chalmers’s Discourses 
on Astronomy ; by Jolin Overton. 

Nature displayed in her Mode of teach- 
ing Languages to Man; or an infallible 
Method of acquiring Languages with unpa.- 
ralleled Rapidity: adapted to the French ; 
by N. G. Dufief. 2 vols. vo. 1/. 4s. 

Outlines of a Theory of Algebraical 
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Equations, deduced from the Principles 
of Harriott, and extended to the Fluxional 
or Differential Calculus ; only eighty co- 
pies printed; by William Spence. 8vo. 14s. 

The Principles of Mechanics ; in Three 
Lectures : designed as an Introduction to 
this Branch of the Mathematics; with an 
Appendix; with Plates. By * William 
Shires, formeriy Nautical Master in the 
Royal Navy. 8vo. 3s. 

Observations on the Circumstances which 
influence the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes of Society; by J. Barton. 

Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole, 
to George Montagu, Esq. from 1756 to 
1770, now first published from Originals in 
Possession of the Editor. Royal 4to 

The Encyclopedia Metropolitana, or 
Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on an 
original Plan; comprising the twofold Ad- 
vantage ofa Philoso phical and an Alpha- 
betical Arrangement, with twelve appro- 
priate and entirely new Ergrvavings, by 
eminent Artists. Part 1. 4to. 1/. Is 

The Fourth and last Canto of Childe Ha- 
rold’s Pilgrimage ; by Lord Byren. 

Original Letters from Richard Baxter, 


Matthew Prior, Lord Bolingbroke, Alex. 
Pope, Dr. Cheyne, Dr. Hartley, Dr Sam. 
Johnson, Mrs. Montague, Rev. Wm. Gj. 
pin, Rev. John Newton, Lord Geo. Lyttle. 
ton, Rev. Dr. C. Buchanan, &c. &c.; with 
Biographical Illustrations. Edited by Re. 
becca Warner, of Beech Cottage, near 
Bath. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Rev. C. I. Latrobe's 
late Tour in South Africa: together with 
some Account of the State of the Missions 
ofthe United Brethren in that interesting 
Country. 4to. with Engravings. 

Notes ona Journey from Virginia to the 
Illinois ; by Morris Birkbeck, Esq. 6s. 

An Investigation of the Cause of Easter 
1818, being appointed on a Wrong Day, 
plainly shewing that unless the present 
System of Computation shall be abolished 
greater Errors must ensue; containing 
also, Proposals for a Universal Calendar. 
Sy a Member of the University of Ox. 
ford, Is. 

A New Translation of the Satires of Per. 
sius, with Life and Notes ; by W. Giflord 
2 vols. 8vo. IZ. Is. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
le accounts of the progress of the Gos- 
pelin different ae ts of India have of late 
been very auspicious. There is a conside- 
rable accession of converts and native 
teachers ; and the schools in most places 
are upon the increase. From Madras the 
Rev. Mr. Thompson writes ; 


‘We have much to communicate— 
much that willafford, we trust, great satis- 
faction and encouragement to the Commit- 
tee, and all the friends of the Society. 
Every where, at every station, We seem to 
be prospering.” 


“You will hear, with great pleasure, of 
the raising up of three other valuable native 
instruments for us, beside our Reader 
Christian—of three native Christians, who 
have been giving themselves to the service 
ofthe Lord among their countrymen, in 
ihe most disinterested manner, without 
patrons, but not without an evident Divine 
blessing :—Sandappen, to the north of Ma- 
dras, abouttwenty or thirty miles distant ; 
Appavoo, to the westward, through a con- 
siderable circuit; and a third, Jacob Jo- 
seph, at Cannanore, on the wesiern 
coast,” 


*« Just as Tam closing my letter, intelli- 
gence comes in from Mr. Rhenius, that 
some respectable Mussulmans are applying 
to him to establish schools for TmeExrR chil- 
dren also, as for the Hindoos.” 


We observe, with much pleasure, in M: 
Thompson’s communications, that there is 
an increasing demand in India for school 
books, and for both elementary and stand- 
ard books in divinity, with Prayer-bocks 
and the Homilies Mr. Thompson lends 
his utmost aid to procure and give circula- 
tion to such works. We rejoice to add, that 
religion is on the increase among all ranks 
in the Presidency. 


Mr. Corrie and the missionaries who ac- 
companied him had arrived at Madras, afte! 
a quick and favourable voyage of three 
months and seventeen days. The prospects 
of usefulness, and the demands for mission 
ary labour in that neighbourhood, were SO 
very extensive and promising, that it was 
considered expedient for Messrs. Schmid! 
to remain there instead of proceeding, 44 
originally intended, to Calcutta. 


TRAVANCORE. 
Mr. Thompson has sent home most ef: 
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couraging despatches relative to the pros- 
pects of this mission. He remarks ; ** For 
allepie, I must even let it speak for itself. 
Here, above all, you will rejoice. Well 
mav Mr.Norton write of his astonishment to 
see whathas been done for the establishing 
of a powerful mission at Allepie, in a few 
months only: and, under Heaven, we owe 
this to the zeal, activity, and decision of 
the resident. Yet, whatever he has done 
fur us, ts but a beginning of service. He 
entreats for more missionaries ; and is pre- 
»ared to do as much for them, as for the 
three whom we have sent him. But our 
chief regard must now befor the supply of 
Madras, with a view especially to the 
branching out northward and westward. 
He has despatched Mr. Dawson to the 
south of ‘Travancore, where converts 
seem to increase rapidly. This is to be 
:ttributed, Colonel Munro observes, to 
their having the Bible, or rather the Tamul 
New Testament.” 


“ Fhere is yet an article, under the head 
f Allepie, which you will expect me not 
to pass over lightly—the appointment of 
the new Bishop of the Syrians. The dis- 
covery of such a man among the poor Tra- 
yancore Syrians, we may well consider 
among the peculiar and very encouraging 
features ofthe time. You will find a sufh- 
cient account of him in Mr. Norton’s letter, 
and probably will be struck by the people’s 
expression concerning him, as ‘aman of 
much prayer” You will rejoice greatly for 
his sake, and for their sakes: for his, that 
he is such a man; for theirs, that they 
know the value of a man of much prayer,’ 
Surely it proves, that, notwithstanding the 
degeneracy of this poor people, there t 
still some good, a lithe leaven, remaining 
among them,” 


ww 


“ This * man of prayer,’ now so happils 
raised to the primacy over the Syrian 
Churches, will draw down biessings upon 
them, from Him that beareth prayer: while 
the abundance of Syriac New ‘Testaments, 
now among them, from the British and 
foreign Bible Society, the resuit of Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s visit to those churches, will doubt- 
less, under such auspices, toge her with 


the patronage of the resident, be the means 


s ‘ 


i$ re-edifying them daily in their ancient 


BENGAL, 
Nir. Fisher writes thus to Mr. Thoma. 


+4) wnadpr «a Pf Nfoery A ..« & 119 
j Pee LG cea | cate oO} swicerut, avicil 6, 181|7— 


‘You knew Anund Messeeh is now 
d: { shall serd Veou fs history m 


packet. We have every reason 


4 
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to believe in the sincerity of his \pistian 
profession ; and we hope fer many ugefi- 
cial results, from his zeal, ability, ana-on- 
sistent life.”’ 


*¢ The other day he asked my permission 
to leave his little school at Meerut, to go 
over a few days to Deliit.. During his stay 
there, a report was in circulation, that a 
nuniber of strangers from several village $ 
to the west of Dell had assembled toge- 
ther, nobody knew why, ina Tope near the 
imperial city ; and were busily employed in 
friendly conversation, and in reading some 
books in their possession, which had in- 
duced them to renounce their caste, to bind 
thernselves to love and to associate with 
one another, and intermarry only among 
their owa sect, and to lead a strict and holy 


life. 


** This account filled Anund with great 
anxiety to ascertain who and what they 
were; and he instantly set off for the Tope, 
which had been pointed out as the place of 
their meeting. He found about 500 people, 
men, women, and children, seated under 
the shade of the trees, and emploved, a: 
had been related to him, in reading and 
conversation. He went up to an elderly 
looking man, and accosted him, and the fol. 
lowing conversation passed ;— 


“¢ Pray who are all these people; and 
whence come they ?? * Weare poor and low 
ly, and we read and love this book.’ Wha: 
is that book?’ * The 6bo00k of God!’ ¢ Let 
me look at it, it you please.” Anund, on 
opening the book, perceived it to be the 
Gospel of our Lord, translated into the Hin- 
doostanee tongue, many copies of which 
seemed to be in the possession of the pat 
ty: some were printed, others written by 
themsclves from the printed ones. Anund 
pointed to the name of Jesus, and asked, 
‘Who isthat?? * That is God! He gave 
us this book. * Where did you obtain it 
© An angel from heaven gave itus, at Hurd 


war fair’—* An angel” * Yes, tous he was 
God’s ange}: but he was a man, a learned 
pundit.’ fPDoubtless these translated Gos 

the books distributed 


pels must have becn the boo 
five or six vears azo, at Hurdwar, by ti; 
Missionary |} ‘Che written 
write oursclhes, having no other means « 
aT nf’ thie lecean w 1: 
obtaining more of this blessed word.— 
‘ These books,’ sara Anunc, * teach the 
lizion of the Kuropean Salibs. Itis they 
book; and they printed it in our language 
for our use’ * Ah! no’ replied the stran 
P| oul use fin bile C peated { i€ Strane 
7. 6 the ~3 . (* 
ger ; that cannot é 
‘ Jesus Christ,’ said Anund, * teaches, that 
it does not signify what a man eats of 
tg 
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Nop at which entereth into a man’s mouth 

depth him, but that which cometh out of the 
muth, this defileth a man: for vile things 
ame forth from the heart. Qut of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adultertes, for- 
nications, thefts; and these are the things 
that defile’? That is true; but how can it 
be the European book, when we believe 
that it is God’s gift to us? He sent it to us 
at Hurdwar.’ ‘God gave it long ago to 
the Sahibs, and they sent it to us.’ 


‘©T find from Anund, that these Testa- 
ments were circulated at Hurdwar, I be- 
lieve by Mr. Chamberlain ; and falling into 
the hands of several people resident in dif- 
ferent but neighbouring villages, they were 
soon found to be very interesting records, 
and well worth the attention of the people. 
A public reader appears to have been se- 
lected by themselves, in each of the differ- 


ent villages, for the express purpose of 


reading this miraculous book; and their 
evenings have have been habitually spent, 
now for many months, in the blessed em- 
ployment; crowds gathering to hear God’s 
book. The ignorance and simplicity of 
many are very striking, never having heard 
of a printed book before ; and its very ap- 
pearance was tothem miraculous. A great 
stir was excited by the pracdually increasing 
information hereby obtained, and all united 
to acknowledge the superiority of the doc- 
trines of this holy book to every thing which 
they had bitherto heard or known. = An in- 
difference to the distinctions of caste soon 
manifested itself; andthe mterference and 
tyrannical authority of the Brahmins became 
more offensive and contempttble. At last, 
it was determined to separate themselves 
from the rest of their Hindoo brethren ; 
and to establish a party of their own choos. 
ing, four or five, who could read the best, 
to be the public teachers from this newly 
acquired book, ‘The numbers daily and 
rapidly increased, especially among the 
poor; which, at last, suggested the idea of 
convoking a public meeting of all their con- 
genial associates, to ascertain how many 
accepted this new doctrine. The large 
grove of trees near Delhi seeined a con- 
venient spot ; and this interesting groupe 
had now all met for this very purpose, 
when Avund’s visit took place. They 
seemed to have no particular form of con- 
gregational worship, but each individual 
made diligent and daily use of the Lord’s 
Prayer.” 


Mr. Thomason remarks, that though the 
particulars rest, at present, on the authori- 
ty of Anund Messeeh, there is no reason to 
doubt the substantial points of the narra- 
civeethat the Scripture has been reccived 
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by these people—that they acknowledge it 
to be God’s Word—and that they are eg. 
ger for further instruction.” 


(LONDON) MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


While angry controversialists are deny. 
ing the utility or expediency of missionary 
establishments, it is a high gratification to 
the mind of the Christian to be able to re. 
pose upon such facts as the following. 


Idolatry is totally abolished in Otaheite 
and Eimeo, and is fast giving way in other 
istands) The school flourishes, and many 
who have learned to read have dispersed 
themselves among the islands, and have 
taught others. Many hundreds can read 
well; at Jeasi 3000 have books among them; 
and hundreds of the natives can repeat their 
Catechism word for word. 


The following are extracts from the let- 
ters of the Missionaries. After detailing 
some serious feuds in the islands, they 
add :— ; 


** These things had a happy effect upon 
the minds of the idolaters. They unani- 
mously declared, that they would trust their 
gods no longer; that they had deceived them, 
and sought their ruin; that henceforward 
they would cast them away entirely, and 
embrace this new religion, which is so dis- 
tinguished by its mildness, goodness, and 
forbearance. 


‘“In the evening after the battle, the 
professors of Christianity assembled toge- 
ther, to worship and praise Jehovah for the 
happy turn which their affairs had taken. 
In this they were joined by many who had, 
till then, been the zealous worshippers of 
the idols. After this, Pomare was by uni- 
vergal consent restored tohis former govern- 
ment of Tahiti and its dependencies; since 
which he has constituted chiefs in the seve- 
ral districts, some of whom had for a long 
time made a public profession of Cliristian- 
ity, and had for many months attended the 
means of instruction with us at Eimeo. 


“In consequence of these events, ido- 
latry was entirely abolished both at 
Tahiti and Eimeo ; and we have tle great 
but formerly unexpected satisfaction of 
being able to say that Tahiti and E:meo, 
together with the small islands of Tapu- 
amanu and Teturoa, are now altogether, 
in profession, Christian Islands. ‘The 
gods are destroyed, the maraes demo- 
lished, human sacrifices and infant mur- 
der, we hope, for ever abolished; and 
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the people every where calling upon us to 
come and teach them. 


«© The Sabbath-day is also every where 
strictly observed, and places for the wor- 
ship of the true God have been erected, and 
are now erecting, in every district; and 
where there 1s no preaching, the people 
have prayer-meetings every Sabbath, and 
every Wednesday evening, all round Tahiti 
and Eimeo. 


‘ But this is not all; we have also good 
news to Communicate about the Leeward 
Islands. “Pamotoa, or as be is now called 
Tapa, the principal chief, has also publicly 
renounced idolatry and embraced Christi- 
anuy. His exampie has been followed by 
most of the otber chiefs, anda large ma- 
jorny of the people throughout the four 
Socie'y isiands ; namely, Huahine, Rasatea, 
Talia.,and Borabora Two chiets of Borabo- 
ra, named JSefuaora and Mai, have distin- 
guishedethemselves by their zeal in destroy- 
ing the gods, and erecting # house for the 
worship of the true God. 
these isiands have sent letters and repeated 
messages to us, earnestly entreating us to 
send some of our number to them, to teach 
them also: and Mai, sent us a letter to re- 
mind us that Jesus Christ and his apostles 
did not confine their instructions to one 


place or country.” 


“The school, notwithstanding former 
discouragements, has prospered exceed. 
ingly, and continues to prosper ; though at 
present many hundreds of the scholars are 
scattered through the neighbouring island, 
some of whom are teaching others in the 
different islands and districts where they 
reside ; and thus, through their means, 
some knowledge of reading and writing has 
spread far and wide. There are at least 
3000 people who have some books, and can 
make use of them. Many hundreds can 
read well; and there are among them 
about 400 copies of the Qld Testament 
History ; and 400 of the New, which is an 
abridgment of the four Evangelists, and 
parts of the Acts of the Apostles.—Many 
chapters of Luke’s Gospel in manuscript 


ure also in circulation ; and 1000 copies of 


our Tahitian catechism, which several hun- 
dreds have learnt, and can repeat perfectly. 
The spelling-books which were printed in 
London,of which we had,we suppose, abcut 
“O0,having been expended long ago, we had 
ately 2000 copies of a lesser spelling-book 
printed in the colony: these we have re- 
‘ceived and distributed; and there is an 
earnest call from all the islands for more 
nooks, the desire to learn to read and write 
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being universal. We want anewaiion 
of the above-menticned books, ase 


now preparing the Gospel of Luke fo,, 
press. We intended to send the catechi, 
und smatl spelling-book to the colony, ar 
get 200@ or SOUO printed ; but having 
heard that a printing. press is sent out for 
us, we thought it best to wait awhile, not. 
withstanding the urgent call ofithe natives, 
as we wish to prevent expense as much as 
possible.” 


‘We enclose a letter from Pomare, con- 
cerning his family gods, which have beea 
delivered to us, that we might either de. 
stroy them, or, if we think proper, send 
them to you. We have chosen the latter, 
and send them by this conveyance, nailed 
up ina case, directed to Mr. Hardcastle. 
These are the king’s family gods, and are 
a good specimen of the whole. The great 
national ones, which were of the same 
kind, only much larger, have been some 
time ago entirely destroyed.” 


Extract of a letter from Pomare, King of 
Tahiti, tothe Missionaries. 


** Friends, 
ty 

‘* Muy you be saved by Jehovah and Je- 
sus Cimst our Saviour! ‘his is my speech 
to you, my friends. I wish you to send 
those idols to Britain for the Missionary 
Society, that they may know the likeness 
of the gods that Tahiu: worshipped. Those 
were my own idols, belonging to our family 
from the time of ‘Taaroamanahune (even to 
Vairaatoa :) and when he died he left them 
with me. And now, having been made ac. 
quainted with the true God, with Jeho- 
vah, He ts my God, and when this body of 
mine shall be dissolved in death, may the 
Three-One save me ! And this is my shel- 
ter, my close hiding-place, even from the 
anger of Jehovah. When Le looks upor 
me, | will hide me at the feet of Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, that I may escape. | 
jeel pleasure and satisfaction in my mind ; 
I rejvice, I praise Jehovah that he bath 
made Known his word unto me. I should 
have gone to destruction if Jehovah had 
wot interposed. Many have died and are 
gone to destruction, kings and commoi 
people : they died without Knowing any 
thing of the true God; and now when: 
came to the smallremainuder of the people 
Jehovah hath been pleased to make knowr 
his word, and we are made acquainted wit! 
his good word, made acquainted with the 
deception of the false gods, with all that 
is eviland false. The true God Jehovah, 
it was he that made us acquainted with 
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these poss:—It was you that taught us ; 
but ty words, the knowledge, were from 

pan. It is because of this that 1 re- 
jo*? and I pray to Jehovah that he may 
‘crease my abhorrence of every evil way. 
the Three-Qne, He itis that can make the 
love of sin to cease; we cannot efiect that; 
man cannot effect it ; it is the work of God 
to cause evil things to be cast off, and the 
love of them to cease. 


“Tam going a journey around Tahiti, to 
acquaint the Ratiras with the word of God 
and to cause them to be vigilant about good 
things. The word of God docs grow in 
Tahiti, and the Ratiras are diligent about 
setting up houses for worship; they sre 
also diligent in seeking imstruction, and 
now itis well with Tahiti 


‘¢ That principal idol, that has the red 
feathers of the Otuu, is Temelaro—that is 
his name—look you: you may Know it by 
the red feathers; that was Vairaatoa’s own 
god, and those feathers were from the ship 
of Lieutenant Watts; it was Vairaaioa 
that set thera himself about the idel. If 
you think proper, vou may burn them allin 
the fire ; or if you like, send them to your 
country, for the inspection of the people of 
Europe, that they may sutisiv their curiosi- 


ty, and know Tahiti’s foolish gods. 


‘Shonid the Missionaries arrive at Mo- 
rea, write co me quickty, that I may know, 
Let me know also, what news there may be 


from Europe, and from Port jackson, Per- 
haps King George may be dead, let me 


® a - .* ,° 1 by ~~ 
kaow. I shail not go around Valiti belcre 
~ " BRA ane! 
the month of March. 
“May you be saved, my friends, bv Je- 
hoveh, and Jesus Christ, the any Savjpour 
} : ee sls } 99 
yy whom we sinners can be sate 
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DEATH OF SABAY 
The following brief ner of 
cumstances attending ¢! v4 Sa 
unhappy apostaic Sabat, is taxea frums thie 


» ,.. . ‘v ae - 
Wfadras Coturier. 


*©On renouncing the religion which he 


ott «3 : ' eaxt er venat 
had embraced with ail the zeat and fervour 


of a man sincerely persuaded of its truth, 
; ’ _ . « , cen sa 
be was 80 shameless as to write and print 


' 1 7 ? ~ a a 1. Re oe eae we 5 
a book, declaring’ that he onty became a 


' Bea i = ; 
convert to comprehend and expose the doc- 


trines of Christianity, interspersing through 
fe . - s lhars¢t -} a 
the pages of his work intemperate abuse 


—* nrtah! lanier whn hac 
of many resrectable gentlemen who had 
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been his benefactors. ile immediately left 
Calcutta, visited Ave and Pegu, and a 
short time afterwards was found to have 
taken up his residence in an obscure quar. 
ter of Penang. There, if we can believe 
his own deckarations, he began to fee} the 
compunction and remorse of conscience 
which he attempted to describe in his com. 
munications with several persons on thar 
island He stated that he never could be 
happy till he had made atonement for his 
offences, and had been reccived back into 
the church he had so shamefully abandon. 
ed. Ina letter which he published in the 
Penang Gazette of the 9ih of March, 1816 
he had the effiontery to avow himself 4 
true believer in Christianity ! notwithstand- 
ing the book he published contained a refy. 
tauon of Christianity—a refutation of the 
divinity of Christ—a refutation of the ob. 


jections of both Jews and Christians to the 
divine mission of Mahommed—proofs of 
his mission—and his own profession of 
faith ! From other sources of information, 
however, we understand that he testified 
exiraordinary devotion as a Soonee, the 
sect of Molaminedans of which he was an 
original member, But in all his” recent 
wandevings in dificrent parts of Ava, Pegu, 
and Sumatra, it seems that the renown ot 
his apostasy soon destroyed the friendly 
counexions he had formed on bis first ap- 
pearance, and in every place of sojourn he 
became finally despised and neglected. The 
following particulars, which describe the 
latest circumstances of bis life, are derived 
from anative merchant of respectability. 
A short time ago, the son of Synd Hassyn, 
a merchant, proceeded from Penang to 
Achecn, and succeeded in wresting froma 
Rajah the possession of his provinces.— 
The dethroned Rajah was obliged to seek 
r> ' 


refuge at Penang ;—biit no person fecling 


interested in his fate, or making any inqui- 
ry respecting his condition, he continued on 
board the vessel which had conveyed him 
from his native country. Sabat and Haman. 
joni Salim, another Arab, having opened a 
communication with the exded Rajah, en- 
caged to return with him to Acheen; but 
the folluwers or attendants of the Rajah, 
torsome unspecified :eason, Gurned the two 
Arabs on shore on a neighbouring island. 
When the son of Synd Hossyn heard that 
the Rajah was returning, and had landed 
two Arabs, he despatched his people to ap- 
prehend them, and, probably conceiving 
them to be assoc.ated with his enemy to 
expel him from the throne, placed them in 
close confinement. This is the substance 
of the news that had reached Penang when 
the merchant whe communicates these par- 
ticulars was there. But on his voyage back 
to this port, he was informed that the usur- 
per above noticed, after haying kept tie 
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wretched sufferers in prison six months, 
»ad ordered them to be tied up ina sack 
lied with heavy stones and thrown into the 
sea ! Other accounts, which concur gener- 
ally with the foregoing, state that Sabat 
nined the usurper ; and having been dis- 


-oyered in carrying on a scheme to over- 
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throw the new authority in favour of him- 
self,he was punished with the horrible death 
already described. The story of the re- 
volution in Acheen may be erroneously 
stated, but all the Reports agree respecting 
the fate of tlie unhappy apostate.” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


FRANCE. 
eae affairs of this country are still unset- 
led The allied powers, it is thought, in 
king their demands, are inclined to pay 
some regard to the present state of the 
French finances ; but it would appear from 
late discussions, that the existence of dan- 
verous parties in the country is still too for- 
midable t¢ allow of w ithdrawing or great- 
ly diminishing the army of occupation.— 
4n atrocious attempt was made on the 
! ight of the llth of February to shoct the 
duke of Wellington. A pistol was fired . 
him, but happily without effect. Thea 
sassin has not been discovered. Consider. 
g how effectual a barrier this illustrious 
tain lias opposed to the re-establishment 


of the revolutionary government, as well as 
the distinguished share he had in overturn- 
ing it, there is, we fear, too much reason 
tu suspect that this attempt is but a part of 
the plan of the disaffected in that king- 
dom, for paving the way for the destruc- 
tion of the existing order of things and the 
triumph of their own anarchical principles. 


SWEDEN 
Charles X11, King of Sweden, after a 
lingering iIness, expired on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, in bis seventieth year. Bernadotte, 
who was elected crown prince in 1810, has 
been proclaimed king, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Two or three royal marriages are in pros- 
rect. The Duke of Cambridge is expect- 
edto receive the hand of the Princess of 
Hesse. The Princess Elizabeth also is 
about to be united to the Prince Frederic 
‘Hesse Homberg. 


The debates and transactions of both 
Houses of Parliament form the chief do- 

iestic feature of the preceding month.— 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act has 
veen unanimously rescinded, and that by a 
itocess of unusual celerity.—The chancel- 
or of the excheguer stated early in the 
‘nonth, that the Bank of England was mak- 
ng the most ample arrangemerts for re- 
sulning payments in specie at the time fixed 
by P: wliament, and that nothing existed 
either in our interior circumstances or our 
ngs with foreign countrics to rende 
; prolonyation of the restriction necessar 
He, | however, added, that the pecumary are 
rar fements of other powers, although they 
“ere not to be in any respect guar: anteed 
oY our fSovernment, m ight possi ibly be of 
‘ich a nature and extent as to change the 
‘© of our policy on this subject There 
/wever, at present a stil) stronger rca- 
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son than any which the chancellor of the 
exchequer has stated, to render it impos- 
sible for the Bank, without a very great 
change indeed in its system, to revert to 
cash payments: the market price of gold 
is now about 6 per cent. higher than the 
mint price. Unless, therefore, the present 
excessive issue of bank notes should be re- 
strained, we sce no hope whatever of its 
resuming its payments in specie. 


The financial measures for the year will 
not be brought forward tilf after Easter.—- 
In the mean time, we may congratulate the 
public on the cleering statement of the 
chancellor of the ir 80 by which it 
appears, that, van houg gh compared with the 
yearending Ja , 1817, there is an in- 
crease of 12,0009, 000. in the unfunded 
debt, yet there is a : diminution of the fund- 
ed debt within the vear ending January 5, 
1818, te the amount of nimeteen millions. 
Thas during the last year the national debt 
has | been ne minally reduced by the sum of 
seven mi liobs 3 ¢ meh, as the addition of 
12,000, 0007. toe unfunded debt is in steri- 
fig money, While th liminution of the fun- 
ded debt is in ctoct, the real difierence is 
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considerably lessened. Still the account is 
much better than was perhaps, all things 
considered, to be expected, 


Committees have been appointed for con- 
sidering the poor laws and the state of the 
nation. To the labours of the firmer we 
look with considerable hope and confidence, 
judging, from the effects of last year’s Re- 
ports, that much benefit may be derived 


cumstances connected with the late seq; 
tious proceedings, and the conduct of tg 
isters towards the persovs confined unde; 
the powers of the suspension act. After 
attending carefully to all the Circumstances 
disclosed in Parliament, we discover 5 
reason to accuse ministers of any thins 
like harsh or intemperate conduct. Sti\] 3 
bill of indemnity is necessary to preven: 
their being obliged, in their own defence, 


from their patient and enlightened exer. to make such disclosures as might €Xpose 
tions. The latter, which are secret, are their informants to popular odium. 
concerned chiefly in examining into the cir- 


pe 


ANSWERS 'TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


$V have received a farther communication from Dr. Watson, of the Deaf and Dum} 
Institution in London.—He disclaims all knowledge of the obligation, stated by the 
Secretary of the Edinburgh Institution to have been required by that in Loudon, sot 
to communicate, under a penalty of 10002., the art of teaching the deaf and dumb to 
any other person. On that point we can only refer him to our informant, Mr James 
Farquhar Gordon of Edinburgh, whose letter 1s now before us—Dr. Watson deijes 
that it is possible in a few months to qualify an efficient instiucter of the deaf and 
dumb, and he is of opinion that experience will prove his view to be correct. We by 
no Means intend to question its correctness. Our only question was, whether liberali- 
ty did not require atree and unrestricted communication in England, as in France, of 
the art of teaching the deaf and dumb. On that point our sentiments are unaltered. 
Dr. Watson seems to apprehend that this discussion is calculated to injure the deat 
and dumb institution in the public esteem, and proportionabl;, to impair its usefulness 
We should deeply regret such an effect : nor do we in the slightest degree apprehend 
it. The institution itself is above all praise. If it were less valuable and important, 
we should have been less solicitous respecting the diffusion of its benefits. The only 
point on which we have ventured to doubt the propriety of its rules 1s not one whicl: 
renders it less adapted to benefit the immedrate objects of tts own benevolence, but 
which tends to confine its benefits too exclusively to those objects. Wiy should this 
particular school, supported by public bounty, remain under peculiar restrictions with 
respect to the communication of knowledge ?—Dr. Watson explains the usual terms of 
engaging assistants to be, to allow them a salary, board, &c. for a period iv be fixed by 
mutual consent, generally five years, the salary increasing yearly according to Merit— 
Now this certainiy seems to be very liberal treatment towards those who choose to en 
sage themselves as assistants; but still the question recurs, why may not persons, like 
Mr. Gallaudet, who want neither salary nor board, and who do not choose to bind them 
selves to labour for years, under indentures, at the bidding of another, but who woul: 
rather pay for the instruction they receive, be allowed tu acquire their knowledge is 
some other way less irksome and onerous ? 

We beg toinform W. M. that, considering the whole of the circumstances, and the mans 
claims of a similar kind which are made from time to time on our attention, we do not 
feel that we ought to bring forward his case in the way he proposes. 

We are requested to acknowledge, on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
an anonymous donation of one hundred pounds, from * A Friend,” under the date of 
the 18th February. 

Crericus; A. Z.;;n9; Merrios; H.G; R.4 W. A.C; A Curist1an; E; Juve: 
Nis; Pauutinus; P.C.; A CoxsTanr Reaper; A Country CLERGYMAN; Pa 
cCIFicAtTerR; and Crericus Cesrrrensis, have been received, and are under con- 
sideration. 

We are afraid to involve ourselves in the interminable controversy to which E. S.’s papet 
would give rise: we have therefore left his MS, at the Publisher’s, as he desired.—— 
G. W.’s papers are left there likewise. 

We fully agree with J. R. that the epithet “ adverse,” used by a correspondent in our } 
Number, in reference to the Bishop ot Chester’s Chaplain, was much too strong. The 
extract from his sermon was eminently manly, Candid, and conciliating. 


our last 





